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trations, nearly half a century has 
elapfed. Of thofe critics and anno- 
tators, whofe obfervations were then 
felected by Dr. Newton, as well as of 
thofe, with whofe fubfequent remarks 
the following pages are enriched ; fome 
account may be thought neceflary. 
The firt annotator on the poet was 
Patrick Hume, a Scotchman. He pub- 
lifhed, in 1695, a copious commentary 
on the Paradife Loft; § to which fome 
*of his fucceffors in the fame pro- 
“vince,’ fays Mr. Wayton, * appre- 
* hending no danger of detection from 
* a work rarely infpected, and too pe- 
*dantic and cumberfome to attract 
* many readers, have been often amply 
* indebted, without even the moft dif- 
*tant hint of acknowledgment.’ His 
illuftrations in thefe volumes will be 
rarely found uninterefting. ‘To him 
fucceeded the elegant Addifon, by 
‘whofe * blandifhments of gentlenefs 
* and facility, Milton has been made 
‘an univerial favourite, with whom 
* readers of every clafs think it necef- 
*fary to be acquainted.’ His eflays 
on the Paradife Loft are printed in this 
edition, as a Preliminary Differtation ; 
the remarks on each particular book 
not being detached from the general 
obfervations on the Poem, becaufe Mr. 
Addifon himfelf was defirous that the 
reader fhould not negleét to view the 
whole extent of his criticifm. By the 
‘fame critic Comus and L’Allegro had 
been before commended. In 1732, Dr. 
Bentley publifhed a {plendid edition of 
the Paradife Loft, by which he acquired 
no honour. His fpecious pretences of 
an interpolated text, and his arbitrary 
method of emendation, were received 
with derifion and difguft. Yet there 
are fome notes, in the edition, which 
befpeak the unvitiated tafte of this 
eminent fcholar, and to which the claf- 
fical reader will always thankfully fub- 
fcribe. Immediately after the publi- 
cation of this edition, the admirers of 
Milton were gratified by Dr. Pearce’s 
mafterly and candid refutation of the 
editor’s chimerical corrections: and the 
Review of the Text of Paradife Loft 
furnifhed abundant annotations, at once 
inftructive and delightful. In 1734, 
the two Richardfons publifhed their 
Explanatory Notes on the Paradife 
Loft. Soon afterwards, Dr. Warbur- 
ton communicated to the world fome 
remarks upon the fame poem. An 
Fffay upon Milton’s Imitations of the 
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Ancients, faid to be written by a gen« 
tleman of North Britain, whofe name, 
it is believed, has not been divulged ; 
the Letters concerning poetical tranfe 
lation, afcribed to Auditor Benfon, 
and the Critical Obfervations on Shak- 
fpeare, in which are interfperfed ree 
marks upon Milton, by Mr. Upton, 
were the next publications, from which 
Dr. Newton profeffes to have derived 
affiftance. But, befides the flower of 
thofe which had been already publifh- 
ed, he added many new obfervations 
both of others and his own. He was 
indebted, for feveral ingenious illuftra- 
tions of Paradife Loft, to his relation, 
Dr. Greenwood. He was alfo obliged 
by the ufe of Dr. Heylyn’s manufcript 
remarks on the fame poem, which had 
been before communicated:to Bentley, 
and of which the greater part had been 
difingenuoufly adopted by that critic 
without acknowledgment. By the ma- 
nufcript communications of Richard- 
fon, Jortin, and Warburton ; and more 
particularly by thofe of the modeft 
and liberal Mr. Thyer, his commen- 
tary on Paradife Loft was confiderably 
enlarged.” P.1. 

“ In the year after the publication 
of Dr. Newton’s edition of Paradife 
Loft, there was publifhed at Glafgow 
the firft book of that poem, with a 
large and very learned commentary, 
from which fome notes are feleéted in 
this edition. They, who are acquainted 
with this commentary, will concur 
with the prefent editor in wifhing that 
the annotator had continued his inge- 
nious and elaborate criticifms on the 
whole poem.” P. 4. 

“ In 1785 the public was prefented 
with Lycidas, L’Allegro, II Penferofo, 
Arcades, Comus, Odes, Sonnets, &c. 
accompanied with Mr. Warton’s criti- 
cal and explanatory notes ; of which 2 
fecond edition, with many alterations 
and large additions, was publifhed in 
1791, foon after his lamented death; in 
whom poetry and antiquity loft one of 
their moft zealous votaries, criticifm 
one of its ableft affertors, fociety one 
of its moft agreeable members, and 
the univerfity of Oxford one of her 
moft valuable and moft refpeéted fons. 
Mr. Warton appears to have alfo plan- 
ned an edition of Paradife Regained 
and Sampfon Agoniftes, by having 
omitted in the latter edition fuch notes 
as more immediately related to thofe 
poems, and which had appeared 
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the former edition ; and by fubftituting 
merely references to the notes on thofe 
refpective paflages. The fignatures to 
the fheets of his latter edition are 
numbered indeed volume the firft. 
From both thefe editions, in which the 
names of Warburton, of Hurd, Bowle, 
and Dr. Jofeph Warton, often occur 
as annotators, the moft valuable illuf- 
trations have been derived to the fol 
lowing. pages. From Mr. Dunfter’s 
edition of Paradife Regained, pub- 
lifhed in 1795, a copious ftock of judi- 
cious and elegant obfervations on that 
poem has been alfo here extracted. 
From modern works of critical emi- 
nence, relating to the Englith language 
and poetry, many notices have been 
likewife drawn; in particular, from 
the compofitions of Lord Monboddo, 
Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Blair; from the 
late commentaries on Shakfpeare; from 
Mr. Headley’s Select Specimens of An- 
cient Englifh Poetry; from the acute 
obfervations of Dr. Johnfon and Mr. 
Hayley; and in fhort, if the prefent 
editor may refpectfully adopt the lan- 
guage of his predeceffor, ‘ like the 
* bee, he has been ftudious of gather- 
‘ing fweets wherever he could find 
‘them.’ Thefe contributions, how- 
ever, have not been exacted, without 
references to the original treafuries of 
the information adduced, or without 
the names of the authors fubjoined. 
Of the notes in Dr. Newton’s excel- 
lent edition of the Paradife Loft, few 
have been omitted, and fome have 
been fhortened; by which method the 
editor has been enabled to introduce, 
without too copious a commentary, 
the important obfervations of critics 
already enumerated, as well as of thofe 
who are yet to be named. Of the 
notes alfo in his edition of Paradife 
Regained, and the remaining Poems, 
feveral are retained. The labours of 
Mr. Warton and Mr. Dunfter have 
rendered more perhaps unneceflary. 
For the notes, to which no fignature 
1s-affixed, the prefent editor is account- 
able.” P, 5. 

“ The editor offers, with the utmoft 
deference, fome account of the Life 
of Milton, of which the materials have 
been drawn from authentic fources. 
In this biographical attempt fome new 
anecdotes, relating to the hiftory of 
Milton’s friends, of his works, and of 
his times, will alfo be found. Thefe 
May perhaps plead as an apology for 
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the rafhnefs of the editor, in affecting 
to fketch the poet, whom the mafterly 
hands of a Johnfon and an Hayley have 
depicted; a rafhnefs to which he has 
been impelled by the perfuafion of 
others, that, to a new edition of his 
Works, it is a cuftom to prefix the 
Life of the Author. 

“ Such are the materials here accu- 
mulated, in order to explain the la- 
bours of Milton: of Milton, the proud 
boaft of his own country, and the ad- 
miration of the world: of Milton, 
whofe imitations of others are fo ge- 
nerally adorned with new modes of 
fentiment or phrafeology, that they 
lofe the nature of borrowings, and dif- 
play the fkill and originality of a per- 
fect mafter; and from whom fucceed- 
ing poets, at various periods, have 
‘ ftolen authenti¢ fire’.”’ P. 13. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF 
MILTON. 


“ HAVING taken the degree of 
M.A. in 1632, he left the univerfity, 
and retired to his father’s houfe in the 
country, who had now quitted bufi- 
nefs, and lived at an eftate which he 
had purchafed at Horton, near Colne- 
brooke, in Buckinghamfhire. Here he 
refided five years; in which time he 
not only, as he himfelf informs us, 
read over the Greek and Latin authors, 
particularly the hiftorians, but is alfo 
believed to have written his Arcades, 
Comus, L’ Allegro and fl Penferofo, 
and Lycidas. The pleafant retreat in 
the country excited his moft poetic 
feelings; and he proved himfelf able, 
in his pictures of rural life, to rival 
the works of Nature which he contem- 
plated with delight. In the neighbour- 
hood of Horton the Countefs Dow- 
ager of Derby refided; and the Ar- 
cades was performed by her grand- 
children at this feat, called Harefield 
Place. It feems to me, that Milton 
intended a compliment to his fair 
neighbour (for fair fhe was) in his 
L’ Allegro: 

* Towers and battlements it fees 

* Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

‘ Where perhaps fore beauty lies, 

‘ The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes.” 


The woody fcenery of Harefield, and 
the perfonal accomplifhments of the 
Countefs, are not unfavourable to this 
fuppofition ; which, if admitted, tends 
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to confirm the opinion, that L’Allegro 
and Il Penferofo were compofed at 
Horton. 

“ The Mafk of Comus, and Lyci- 
das, were certainly produced under 
the roof of his father. It may be ob- 
ferved that, after his retirement to pri- 
vate ftudy, he paid great attention, 
like his mafter Spenfer, to the Italian 
{chool of poetry. Dr. Johnfon ob- 
ferves, that ‘his acquaintance with 
* the Italian writers may be difcovered 
* by the mixture of longer and fhorter 
*verfes in Lycidas, according to the 
“rules of Tufcan poetry.” In Comus 
the fweet rhythm and cadence of the 
Italian language is no lefs obfervable. 
Of thefe poems, as of his other works, 
the reader will find critical opinions in 
their refpective places. I muft here 
obferve that the houfe in which Milton 
drew fuch en¢hanting fcenes, was 
about ten years fince pulled down ; and 
that, during his refidence at Horton, 
he had occafionally taken lodgings in 
London, in order to cultivate mufic 
and mathematics, to meet his friends 
from Cambridge, and to indulge his 
pafiion for books.” Vol. i. p. xix. 

* Milton became acquainted (during 
his travels in Italy) with the celebrated 
Galileo, whom many biographers have 
reprefented as in prifon when the poet 
vilited him. But Mr. Walker * has 
informed me that Galileo was never a 
prifoner in the inquifition at Florence, 
although a prifoner of it. On his arri- 
val at Rome on February roth, 1632, 
that illuftrious philofopher had furren- 
dered himfelf to Urban, who ordered 
him to be confined for his philofovhi- 
cal herefy in the palace of the Trinita 
de’ Monti. Here he remained five 
months. Having retracted his opinion, 
he was difmiffed from Rome; and the 
houfe of Monfignor Piccolomini in 
Sienna was affigned to him as his pri- 
fon, About the beginning of Decem- 
ber, in 1633, he was liberated, and 
returned to the village of Belloguardo 
near Florence, whence he went to Ar- 
cetri, where, it is probable, he received 
the vifit of the Englifh bard. Milton 
himfclf has informed vs that he had 

really feen Galileo; and Rolli, in bis 
Life of the poet, confiders fome ideas 
in the Paradife Loft approaching to- 
wards the Newtonian philofophy, to 


* « Author of ¢ Hiftorical Memoir on Italian Tragedy,’ 4to. 1799 


have been caught at Florence from 


Galileo or his difciples. 

“ From Florence he paffed through 
Sienna to Rome, where he alfo ftayed 
two months; feafting, as Dr. Newton 
well obferves, both his eyes and his 
mind, and delighted with the fine paints 
ings, and fculptures, and other rarities 
and antiquities of the city. It has been 
judicioufly conjectured, that fevera} 
of the immortal works of the fineft 
painters and ftatyaries may be traced 
in Milton’s poetry. They are fuppofed 
by Mr. Hayley to have had confider- 
able influence in attaching his imagina. 
tion to our firft parents. ‘ He had moft 
* probably contemplated them,’ the 
elegant writer continues, £ not only in 
* the colours of Michael Angelo, who 
* decorated Rome with his picture of 
‘the creation, but in the marble of 
‘ Bandinelli, who had executed two 
‘ large ftatuesof Adam and Eve, which, 
‘though they were far from fatisfying 
‘the tafte of connoiffeurs, might fti- 
‘mulate even by their impertections 
‘the genius of a poet.’ The defcrip. 
tion of the creation in the third book 
of Paradife Loft (line 708, 719), is fup- 
pofed by Mr. Walker to be copied 
from the fame fubject as treated by 
Raphael in the gallery of the Vatican, 
called ‘La Bibbia di Raffaello.’ There 
are indeed feveral interefting pictures 
relating to Adam and Eve in the Flo- 
rence collection, together with ‘ the 
¢ Fall of Lucifer,’ fuppofed to be the 
work of Michael Angelo, which Milton 
might have alfo feen. Mr. Dunfter 
ingenioufly conjectures the Patadife 
Regained to have been enriched by the 
fuggeftions of Salvator Rofa’s mafterly 
painting of The Temptation. The 
genius of Milton feems to have refen- 
bled more particularly that of Michael 
Angelo. It is worthy of ‘notice, as it 
fhows a ftrong coincilence of tafte in 
the poet and the painter, that Michael 
Angelo was particularly firuck with 

Dante; and that he is faid to have 
{ketched with a pen, on the margin of 
his copy of the Inferno, every ftriking 
fcene of the terrible and the pathetic; 
but this valuable curiofity was unfor- 
tunately loft in a fhipwreck. The 
learned author of ¢ Tableaux tizés de 
‘Vliade, de ?Odyfsée d’Homere, ¢t 
‘de l’Encide de Virgile,’ was never 
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yore miftaken than in fuppofing the 
Paradife Loft incapable of fupplying 
an artift with fcenes as graceful and 
fublime as can be met with in the 
poems of the Grecian and Roman 
bards: for, in the words of Mr. Hay- 
ley, there is no charm exhibited by 
ainting, which Milton’s poetry has 
failed to equal, as far as analogy be- 
tween the different arts can extend. 
indeed the numerous exercifes for the 
painter’s fkill, which Milton’s works 
afford, have, in later times, command- 
ed due attention; and Fufeli, by his 
happy fketches from fuch originals, 
has taught us how to admire poetry 
and painting “breathing united force’.” 
P. xxiv. 

« At Whitfuntide, in 1643, and in 
his thirty-fifth year, he married Mary, 
the daughter of Richard Powell, a gen- 
tleman who refided at Foreft Hill, near 
Shotover, in Oxfordihire, and was a 
juftice of the peace forthe county. He 
brought his bride to London; who, 
after living only a few weeks with him, 
obtained his confent to accept the in- 
vitation of her friends to fpend the re- 
maining part of the fummer with them 
inthe country. He gave her permif- 
fion to ftay till Michaelmas; but fhe 
declined to return at the expiration of 
that period. The vifit to her friends 
was, in fact, only a pretence for con- 
jugal defertion. This defertion has 
been imputed, by Philips, to the dif- 
ferent principles of the two families. 
Her relations, he tells us, * being ge- 
*nerally addicted to the Cavalier party, 
* and fome of them poflibly engaged in 
*the King’s fervice (who by this time 
* had his head-quarters at Oxford, and 
‘was in fome profpect of fuccefs), 
‘ they began to repent them of having 
* matched the eldeft daughter of the 
* family to a perfon fo contrary to them 
‘in opinion; and thought it would be 
*a blot in their efeutcheon, whenever 
‘that court fhould come to flourith 
‘again: however, it fo incenfed our 
‘author, that he thought it would be 
‘difhonourable ever to receive her 
‘ again after fuch a repulfe.’ The fame 
biographer intimates, that fhe was 
averfe to the phiiofophic life of Milton, 
and-fighed for the mirth and jovialnefs 
to which fhe had been accuftomed in 
Oxfordfhire. And Aubrey relates, that 
fhe ‘ was brought up and bred where 
* there was a great deal of company 
* and merriment, as dancing, &c.; and, 
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* when fhe came to live with her huf 
* band, fhe found it folitary, no com- 
* pany came to her, and the often heard 
‘her nephews cry and be beaten. This 
© life was irkfome to her, and fo fhe 
* went to her parents. He fent for her 
‘home after fome time. As for wrong- 
* ing his bed, I never heard the leaft 
‘ fufpicion of that; nor had he of that 
* any jealoufie.’ He fent for her, how- 
ever, in vain. As all his letters, defiring 
her to return, were unanfwered ; fo 
the meffenger, whom he afterwards 
employed for the fame purpofe, was 
difmified from her father’s houfe with 
contempt. He refolved, therefore, to 
repudiate her; and, in defence of his 
refolution, he publithed four treatifes, 
the two firft in 1644, the two laft in 
1645." The Doctrine and Difcipline of 
Divorce; the Judgement of Martin 
Bucer concerning Divorce ; Tetrachor- 
don, or Expofitions upon i@ four 
chief Places of Scripture which treat 
of Marriage, or Nullities in Marriages 
and Colafterton. ‘The laftis areply to 
the anonymous author of ‘An Anfwer 
to a Book intituled, “ ‘The Doétrine 
and Difcipline of Divorce,” or a Plea 
for Ladies and Gentlewomen, and 
‘all other married Women againft Di- 
voree. Wherein both Sexes are vin- 
dicated from all Bondage of Canon 
¢ Law, and other Miftakes whatfoevers 
‘and the unfound Principles of the 
¢ Author are examined and fully con- 
‘ futed by Authority of Holy Scripture, 
‘the Laws of this Land, and found 
¢‘Reafon. Lond. 1644.’ This pam- 
phlet was licenfed and recommended 
by Mr. Jofeph Caryl, a Prefbyterian 
divine, and author of a voluminous 
commentary on the book of Job; 
whom Milton, in his reply, roughly 
ftigmatizes with repeated charges af 
ignorance, as he alfo ftyles his anta- 
gonift, ‘a ferving-man both by nature 
‘and by function, an idiot by breed- 
‘ing, anda folicitor by prefumption ” 
The application of thefe and fimilar 
terms in the difpute, may remind us 
of the elegant dialogue between Nym 
and Piftel in King Henry V.: but there 
a wife retained, and not a wife repu- 
diated, is the caufe of fo much elo- 
quence.” P. xlviil. 

“¢ Milton now became an enemy to 
the Prefbyterians, whom he before had 
favoured. Notwithftanding their op- 
pofition, however, he proceeded to 
iluftrate his opinion more forcibly by 

paying 


‘ 
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paying his addreffes to a young lady of 
great wit and beauty, the daughter of 
one Dr. Davis, with a defign to marry 
her! But this defire of carrying his 
dottrine into practice was not counte- 
nanced by the lady. What is more 
remarkable, the proceeding contributed 
to effect a reconciliation with the dif- 
carded wife.’ P. liv. 

«“ His father having come to live 
with him, after the furrender of Read- 
ing to the Earl of Effex in 1643, and 
his fcholars now increafing, he required 
a larger houfe; before his removal to 
which, he was furprifed, at one of his 
ufual vifits to a relation in the lane of 
St. Martin’s-le-grand, to fee his wife 
come from another room, and beg for- 
givenefs on her knees. The interview 
on her part had been concerted. The 
declining ftate of the royal caufe, and 
confequently of her father’s family, as 
well: the intelligence of Milton’s de- 
terminauon to marry again, caufed her 
friends to employ every method to re- 
unite the infulted hufband and difobe- 
dient wife. It was contrived that fhe 
fhould be ready, when he came, in 
another apartment. Fenton, in his 
elegant fketch of the poet’s life, judi- 
cioufly remarks, that ‘ It is not to be 
* doubted but an interview of that na- 
¢ ture, fo little expected, muft won- 
6 derfully affect him: and perhaps the 
* impreflions it made on his imagina- 
* tion contributed much to the paint- 
* ing of that pathetic fcene in Paradife 
€ Loft, in which Eve addreffes herfelf 
*to Adam for pardon and peace. At 
€the interceffion of his friends who 
* were prefent, after a fhort reluctance, 
« he generoufly facrificed all his refent- 
* ment to her tears: 


¢ Soon his heart relented 
* Towards her, his life fo late, and fole 
delight, 
* Now at his feet fubmiffive in diftrefs.’ 


* And after this reunion fo far was he 
‘ from retaining an unkind memory of 
* the provocations which he had receiv- 
* ed from her ill condud, that, when the 
* King’s caufe was entirely oppreffed, 
¢ and her father who had been ative in 
* his loyalty was expofed to fequeftra- 
“tion, Milton received both him and 
* his family to prote¢tion and free enter- 
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‘ tainment in his own houfe, till theig 
‘ affairs were accommodated by his in. 
‘ tereft in the victorious faction’.” P, li, 

“ While Milton experienced the 
mortification of conjugal defertion, and 
was immerfed in elaborate difcuffions 
connected with his misfortune, he was 
not without mental amufement, His 
leifure hours often pafied fmoothly 
away in vilits to a lady of the moft en. 
gaging talents and converfation, the 
daughter of the Earl of Marlborough; 
to whom, as to her hufband Captain 
Hobion, a very accomplithed gentle. 
man, his company was peculiarly ac. 
ceptable. His tenth Sonnet, infcribed 
to this difcerning lady, is a grateful 
acknowledgment of his efteem. His 
time alfo had been employed in. colled. 
ing together his early poems, both 
Englith and Latin, for the prefs. They 
were firft publifhed by Humphrey 
Mofeley, the general publifher of the 
poets of his day, in 16453 who tells 
us, in his addrefg to the reader, that 
‘ the author’s more peculiar excellency 
‘in thefe ftudies was too well known 
* to conceal his papers, or to keep me 
‘ from attempting to folicit them from 
‘him, Let the event guide itfelf which 
‘ way it will, I fhall deferve of the age, 
* by bringing into the light as true a 
* birth as the Mufes have brought forth 
*fince our famous Spencer wrote; 
‘ whofe poems in thefe Englifh ones 
© are as rarely imitated as fweetly ex- 
‘celled.’ Mofeley was not more dif- 
cerning than Milton was modeft. But 
modefty was a principal feature in 
Milton’s charaéter. He affixed only 
his initials to Lycidas: he acknow- 
ledged, with hefitation, Conus. It is 
rather furprifing that Mr. Warton 
fhould have afferted that, for feventy 
years afier their firit publication, he 
recollects no mention of thefe poems 
in the whole fucceffion of Englith lite. 
rature; and that the quantity of an 
hemiftich, quoted from them, is not 
to be found in the Collections of thole 
who have digefted the Beauties or 
Phrafes of the Englith Poets from 1655 
to 1738 inclufively. It is my duty 
pofitively to affert, that, in the edition 
of Poole’s Englifh Parnaffys, er Help 
to Englith Poefie, publifhed in 1677, 
there are * few pages in which quota- 


* “ And, tothe credit of Poole’s felection, I may.add that the examples are 
very often taken from Lycidas, L’Allegro, and Il Penfcrofo, and the Ode on 


the Nativity.” 
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tions may not be found from Milton’s 
YP Wii. 

« it was while he lived in Jewen 
Street, that Ellwood the Quaker was 
recommended to him as a perfon who, 
for the advantage of his converfation, 
would read to him fuch Latin books 
ashe thought proper; an employment 
to which he attended every afternoon, 
except on Sundays. ‘ At my firft fit- 
‘ting to him,’ this ingenuous writer 
informs’ us, in his Life of himfelf, 
‘ obferving that I ufed the Englifh pro- 
‘nunciation, he told me, if I would 
¢ have the benefit of the Latin tongue, 
‘not only to read and underftand 
‘Latin authors, bt to converfe with 
‘ foreigners, either abroad or at home, 
‘I muft learn the foreign pronuncia- 
‘tion; to this I confenting, he in- 
¢ ftruéted me how to found the vowels: 
‘this change of pronunciation proved 
‘a new difficulty to me; but “ labor 
‘ omnia vincit improbus;” and fo did 
«J, which made my reading the more 
‘acceptable to my mafter. He, on 
‘ the other hand, perceiving with what 
* earneft defire I purfued learning, gave 
‘me not only all the encouragement, 
* but all the help he could ; for, having 
‘a curious ear, he underftood by my 
‘tone when I underftood what I read, 
* and when I did not; and accordingly 
‘would ftop me, examine me, and 
‘open the moft difficult paffages to 
‘me.’ The kind care beftowed by 
Milton upon the improvement of this 
young man was repaid by every mark 
of perfonal regard. The courtefy of 
the preceptor, and the gratitude of 
the difciple, are indeed alike confpi- 
cuous. After feveral adventures, which 
were no flight trials of patience, E]I- 
wood found an afylum in the houfe of 
an affluent Quaker at Chalfont, in 
Buckinghamfhire, whofe children he 
was to inftruct. This fituation afforded 
him an. opportunity of being fervice- 
able to Milton. For, when the plague 
began to rage in London in 1665, Ell- 
wood took a houfe for him at Chalfont 
St. Giles, to which the poet retired 
with his family. He had not long been 
removed from Jewen Street to a houfe 
in the Artillery Walk, leading to Bun- 
hill Fields, On his arrival at Chalfont 
he found that Ellwood, in confequence 
of a perfecution of the Quakers, was 


confined in the gaol of Aylefbury. 
But, being ‘foon releafed, this affec- 
tlonate friend made a vifit to him, to 
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welcome him into the country. ¢ After 
‘fome common difcourfes,’ fays Ell- 
wood, ‘had paffed between us, he 
‘ called for a manufcript of his, which, 
* being brought, he delivered to me, 
* bidding me take it home with me, 
¢ and read it at my leifure, and, when 
*T had fo done, return it to him with 
‘my judgment thereupon. When 1 
‘came home, and fet myfelf to read 
‘it, I found it was that excellent 
‘poem, which he entitled Paradife 
* Loft.’ From this account it appears 
that Paradife Loft was complete in 
1665.” P. civ. 

“ After the poem had been made 
ready for publication, it is faid to have 
been in danger of being fuppreffed by 
the licenfer, who imagined that, in 
the noble fimile of the fun in an eclipfe, 
he had difcovered treafon. ‘The licen- 
fer’s hefitation is a ftriking example of 
Lord Lyttelton’s acute remark, that 
‘the politics of Milton at that time 
* brought his poetry into difgrace: for 
* it is a rule with the Englith, thep fee 
‘no good in a man whofe politics they 
‘ diftke. Licenfed, however, the poem 
was; and Milton fold his copy, April 
27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an 
immediate payment of five pounds. 
But the agreement with the bookfeller 
entitled him to a conditional payment 
of five pounds more when thirteen 
hundred copies fhould be fold of the 
firft edition; of the like fum after the 
fame number of the fecond edition; 
and of another five pounds after the 
fame fale of the third. The number 
of each edition was not to exceed fif- 
teen hundred copies. It firft appeared 
in 1667, in ten books. In the hiftory 
of Paradife Loft, Dr. Johnfon has ob- 
ferved that a relation of minute cir- 
cumftances will rather gratify than 
fatigue. Countenanced by fuch au- 
thority, I proceed to ftate that the 
poem, in a fmall quarto form, and 
plainly but neatly bound, was adver- 
tifed at the price of three fhillings. 
The titles were varied, in order to cir- 
culate the edition, in 1667, 1668, and 
1669. Of thefe there were no lefs than 
five. In two years the fale gave the 
poet aright to his fecond payment, for 
which the receipt was figned April 26, 
1669. The fecond edition was not 
given till 1674; it was printed in fmali 
octavo; and, by a judicious divifion of 
the feventh and tenth, contained twelve 
books. He lived not to receive the 
payment 
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payment ftipulated for this impreffion. 
The third edition was publifhed in 
1678; and his widow, to whom the 
copy was then to devolve, agreed with 
Simmons, the printer, to receive eight 
pounds for her right, according to her 
receipt dated December 21, 1680. 
Simmons had already covenanted to 
transfer the right, for twenty-five 

ounds, to Brabazon Ayliner, the 

ookfeller; and Aylmer fold to Jacob 
Tonfon half, Auguft 17, 1683, and the 
other half, March 24, 1690, at a price 
confiderably advanced. 

“ OF the firft edition it has been 
obferved by Dr. Johnion, that ‘the 
£ call for books was not in Milton’s age 
‘ what it is at prefent; the nation had 
* been fatisfied from 1623 to 1664, that 
* is, forty-one years, with only two 
* editions of the works of Shakfpeare, 
«which probably did not together 
* make one thoufand copies. The fale 
‘of thirteen hundred copies in two 
* years, in oppofition to fo much re- 
“cent enmity, and to a ftyle of verfifi- 
© cation new to all and difgufting to 
¢ many, was an uncommon example 
* of the prevalence of genius.’ This 
remark wiil always be read with pecu- 
liar gratification, as it exonerates our 
forefathers from the charge of being in- 
attentive to the glorious blaze of a lumi- 
nary, before which fo many ftars ¢ dim 
* their ineffectual light.’ Thedemand, as 
Dr. Johnf6n notices,did not mnmediately 
increafe; becaufe ‘ many more readers 
* than were fupplied at firft, the nation 
* did not afford.’ Only three thoufand 
were fold in eleven years; for it forced 
its way without afliftance ; its admirers 
did not dare to publifh their opinion; 
andthe opportunities now given of at- 
tracting notice by advertifements were 
then very few. But the reputation and 
price of the copy ftill advanced, till 
the Revolution put an end to the fe- 
crecy of love, and Paradife Loft broke 
into open view with fufficient fecurity 
of kind reception.” P. cx. 

“ Milton, in his youth, is faid to 
have been extremely handfome. He 
was Called the Lady of his College; 
an appellation which Mr. Hayley fays 
he could not relifh; and I may add 
that he might be lefs inclined to be 
pleafed with his title, as, at that pe- 
riod, the appearance of effeminacy was 
attacked from the pulpit: ¢ We live in 
* an age,’ fays Bifhop Lake, ‘ wherein 
* it is hard to fay, whether in cloathes 





‘men grow more womannifh, or wow 
‘men mare mannifh!?- Milton hada 
very fine’ fkin and frefh complexion, 
His hair was of a lig&t brown; and, 
parted on the foretop, hung down in 
curls upon his fhoulders. His features 
were regular; and when turned. of 
forty, he has himieif told us, he was 
generally allowed to have had the ap. 
pearance of being ten years younger, 
He has alfo reprefented himfelf as a 
man of moderate ftature, neither too 
lean nor too corpulent; and fo far en. 
dued with ftrength and fpirit, that, as 
he always wore a fword, he wanted 
not, while light revifited his eyes, the 
fkill or the courage to ufe it. His eyes 
were of a greyifh colour ; which, when 
deprived of fight, did not betray their 
lois: at firft view, and at.a fimall dif. 
tance, it was difficult to know that he 
was blind. The teftimony of Aubrey, 
refpecting the perfon of Milton, is hap. 
pily expreffed: ‘ His harmonicall and 
‘ ingeniofe foul did lodge in a beautiful 
‘and well proportioned body.’ Mil. 
ton’s voice was mufically {weet, as his 
ear was mufically correct. Wood de- 
fcribes his deportment to have been 
affable, and his gait erect and manly, 
befpeaking courage and, undaunted. 
nefs. Of his figure in his declining 
days, Richardfon has left the follows 
ing fketches. ‘ An ancient clergyman 
‘of Dorfetfhire, Dr. Wright, found 
¢ John Milton in a fmall chamber hung 
‘ with rufty green, fitting in an elbow 
‘chair, and dreffed neatly in black, 
‘pale but not cadaverous, his hands 
‘and fingers gouty and with chalk 
‘ftones. He ufed alfo to fit in a gray 
‘ coarfe cloth coat, at the door of his 
‘houfe near Bunhill Fields, in warm 
‘ funny weather, to enjoy the freth air; 
‘and fo, as well as in his room, tt 
‘ceived the vifits of people of diftin- 
¢ guifhed parts as well as quality.’ 

“ His domettic habits were thofe of 
a fober and temperate ftudent.. Of 
wine, or of any ftrong liquors, he 
drank little. In his diet he was rarely 
influenced by delicacy of choice. He 
once delighted in walking and ufing 
exercife, and appears to have amufed 
himfelf in botanical purfuits ; but, after 
he was confined by age and blindnefs, 
he had a machine to fwing in for the 
prefervation of his health. In fymmer 
he then refted in. bed from nine till 
four, in winter to five. If at thele 
hours he was uot difpofed to hs 
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had a perfon by his bed-fide to read to 
him. When he firft rofe, he heard a 
chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and com- 
monly ftudicd till twelve; then ufed 
fome exereife for an hour; then dined ; 
aficrwards played on the organ or bafs- 
viol, and either fung himfelf or made 
his wife fing, who, he faid, had a good 
voice but no ear. It is related, that, 
when educating his nephews, ‘ he had 
¢made them fongfters, and fing from 
‘the time they.were with him.’ No 
poet, it may be obferved, has more 
frequently or more powerfully com- 
mended the charms of mufic than Mil- 
ton. He wifhed perhaps to rival, and 
he has fuccefsfully rivalled, the fweeteft 
defcriptions of a favourite bard, whom 
the melting voice appears to have often 
enchanted, the tencer Petrarch. After 
his regular indulgence in mufical relax- 
ation, he ftudied till fix; then enter- 
tained his vifitors till eight; then en- 
joyed a light fupper; and, after a pip® 
of tobacco and a glats of water, retired 
to bed.” P. cxxxvii. 

“ His literature was immenfe. Of 
the Hebrew, with its two dialeéts, and 
of the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spanifh languages, he was a mal- 
ter. [n Latin, Dr. Johnfon obferves, 
his {kill was fuch as places him in the 
firft rank of writers and critics. In 
the Italian he was alfo particularly 
filled. His Sonnets in that language 
have received the higheft commenda- 
tions from Italian critics, both of his 
own and of modern times. If he had 
written generally in Italian, it has been 
fuppofed, by the late Lord Orford, 
that he would have been the moft per- 
fect poet in modern languages; for his 
own ftrength of thought would have 
condenfed and hardened that fpeech 
to a proper degree. The Academy 
Della Crufca confulted him on the cri- 
tical niceties of their language. In his 
early days indeed he had become deeply 
enamcured of § The two famous Re- 
‘nowners of Beatrice and Laura.’ It 
has been rightly remarked, that he read 
almoft all authors, and improved by 
all; he relates himfelf, that his * round 
‘ of ftudy and reading was ceafelefs’.” 
P, cxlv. 

“ The claffical books in which he is 
yeprefented to have moft delighted, 
were Homer, Ovid’s Metamorphofes, 
and Euripides.’ The firft he could al- 
moft entirely repeat. Of the laft he is 
fid to have been a reader, not only 

VoL. V.~No. Lil. 
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with the tafte of a poet, but with the 
minutenefs of a Greek critic. His Eu- 
ripides, in two volumes, Pau! Ste- 
phens’s quarto edition of 1602, with 
many marginal emendations in his own 
hand, is now the property of Mr. 
Cradock, of Gumley, in Leicefterfhire, 
Of thefe notes fome have been adopted 
by Jofhua Barnes, and fome have been 
lately printed by Mr. Jodrell. In the 
firft volume, page the firft, ‘s the name 
of John Milton, with the price of the 
book at 12s. 6d. and the date of the 
year 1634. Ihave to notice the exift- 
ence of another treafure, bearing alfo 
the fame date, the price 3s. and the 
name of John Milton, written by him- 
felf on the blank page oppofite the 
title; his copy of Lycophron, with 
his own marginal obfervations. Of this 
remarkable curiofity, hithertounknown 
to the public, I received my informa 
tion from Mr. Walker, by whom it 
had been infpeéted in the library of 
Lord Charlemont, the prefent fortu- 
nate poffeflor of it. From Milton 
himfeif we learn, that ‘ the divine vo- 
‘lumes of Plato and his equall Xeno- 
‘ phon’ were principal objects of his 
regard; and that he preferred Salluft 
to all the Roman hiftcrians. Demof- 
thenes has been fuppofed, by Lord 
Monboddo and Mr. Hayley, to have 
been ftucied by him minutely and fuc- 
cefsfully. On contemporary authors 
Milton has beftowed little praife. Dr. 
Newton notices that he has conde- 
fcended, more than once, to applaud 
Selden ; but that he feems difpoied to 
cenfure, rather than commend, the reft. 
He has extolled, however, in his Areo- 
pagitica, the merits of Lord Brooke, 
who had lately fallen in the fervice of 
the Parliament, and had written a trea- 
tife againft the Englifh Epifcopacy, 
and againft the Danger of Seéts and 
Schifms, in terms of fuperabundant 
eulogy. 

“ His political principles were thofe 
of athorough republican; which have 
been afcribed, by Dr. Johnfon, to a 
native violence of ‘temper, and to a 
hatred of all whom he was required to 
obey. The frequent afperity of this 
eminent biographer towards Milton, 
has been repeatedly noticed by Mr. 
Hayley with reprehenfian and regret ; 
and, in the following inftance, with all 
the eloquence and dignity of fublime 
inftruction. ‘ There can hardly be any 
* contemplation more painful, than to 
3Y¥ * dwell 
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* dwell on the virulent exceffes of emi- 
“nent and good men; yet the utility 
© of fuch contemplation may be equal 
“to its pain. What mildnefs and can- 
© dour fhould it not infti! into ordinary 
* mortals to obferve, that even genius 
© and virtue weaken their title to re- 
* fpect, in proportion as they recede 
*from that evangelical charity, which 
*fhould influence every man in his 
‘ judgment of ancther’.” P. cxlviii. 


(To be continued.) 
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INTERESTING ANECDOTES OF PETER 
THE GREAT=-THE EMPRESS CA- 
THARINE, &C. 


“ OF all the Tzar’s innovations, that 

which was attended with the 
greateft difficulty, and occafioned him 
to fhed the moft blood, was the altera- 
tion of the habit that had been for ages 
worn by his fubjects. It was with ex- 
treme reluctance that the Ruffians fub- 
mitted to wear the German drefs, and 
to be fhaveds; and they feveral times 
rebc led for the fake of retaining their 
long garments and their beard. But 
Peter had in view, by giving his peo- 
ple the fathions of the cther nations 
“of Europe, to introduce among them 
their manners, without foretfecing, per- 
haps, that he was calling up a tafte for 
luxury, of which he was not fond. 
That prince was always very plain in 
his dref-, kepta very fiugal houfe, was 
not more than a quarter of an hour at 
dinner, and would frequently laugh at 
his favourite Mentchiketf, who, trem 
nothing more than a pie-boy at the 
corner of 2 ttreet, being now a prirce, 
difplayed a pomp and magnificence 
hitherto uncaualled ;_ and never fat 
down to dinner without the mufic of 
trumpets and cymbals, and various 
other inftruments. 

“ Tn regard to ihe fimplicity of his 
attire, the following is related in the 
manufcript memoirs of a diplomatic 
agent, who refided a lorg time at his 
court. On all the foiemn fcftivala, 
*he only wore the uniform of his 


€ Préobajenfkoi regiment of guards. J 
‘faw him in 1721 give a public au. 
* dience to the ambaffadors of Perfia, 
‘He entered the hall of audience in 
* nothing more than a furtout of coarfe 
‘brown cloth. When he was feated 
‘ on the throne, the attendants bronght 
‘him a coat of blue Gros-de-Naples, 
“embroidered with filver, which he 
‘put on with great precipitation, be- 
‘caufe the ambaffadors were waiting 
‘ for admittance. During this he tumed 
* his eyes towards a window where the 
‘ Tzaritza had placed herfeif to obferve 
‘the ceremony. Catharine was heard 
‘repeatedly to burft out into fits of 
© laughter, as the Tzar feemed to her 
* to be aftonifhed at feeing himielf fo 
‘ finely dreffed; and the ‘Tzar laughed 
* at it himfelf, as alfo did ail the fpec- 
‘tators. As foon as the ambafladors 
‘were gone, Peter I. threw off his 
‘embroidered coat, and put on his 
‘ furtout *.’ 

*¢ His violence can never be excufed, 
and his cruelties admit of no palliation, 
He not only chafiifed with his own 
hand the courtiers, his generals, his 
minifters, for any flight fault they had 
committed; but he himfelf was often 
the cxecutiorer of the wretches whom 
he had caufed to be. fenteiced to 
death. 

“ His rage, it is true, was not always 
fo fatal; but, whether this monarch 
was really net mafter of himfelf, or 
whether he intended to make his fub- 


je&is believe that nothing in nature 


ought to refit his will, he fometimes 
did things which in any other man 
would have paffed for a&ts of infanity. 
ce After heing returned from hi 
Aiter being returned from 


his trae 
vels, defigning one cay to exhibit a 
proof of his fkill in navigation, he 
tock the exercife of failing in a fmall 
vefiel on the Lake Ladoga, which 1s 
often very tempeftuous, and juft then 
was more agitated than ufual. Peter, 
being frightened, regained the fhore; 
but being angry that the waves had no 
more reipect for him, he fent for the 
executioner of the town, and ordered 
him to give the knoot to the intractable 
Lake. 

«* And what are we to think of that 
endlefs comedy in which Peter I. caufed 
himfelf to be reprefented by Knez 





if 


* «© The blue filk embroidered coat is the identical one which is now on his 


wax effigy in the Academy of Sciences, and it was made for his marriage with 


Catharine.” 


Romodanofsky, 
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Romodanofsky, the moft vulgar and 
brutal! of all the Ruflians, while he him- 
felf affeted to play a fubaltern part? 
He conferred on Romodanofsky the 
title of Tzar of Mofco; made a public 
report to him of all his undertakings 
and his moft important fucceffes; all 
petitions, memorials, and other docu- 
ments, addreffed to the fovereign, were 
prefented to this phantom of a Taar, 
who privately difoatched them to the 
council; and when the perfuns con- 
cerned, on not ‘obtaining what they 
defired, complained to Peter, he an- 
fwered coldly: ‘It is not my fault; 
‘all depends on the Tzar of Motco.’ 

“ A refufal was not the only incon- 
venience they had to apprehend from 
the infenfible and capricious Romo- 
danofsky. He kept in his palace a 
bear of enormous magnitude, and 
broke to a very curious trick. The 
animal prefented to every one who 
wifhed to fpeak with his mafter a great 
glafs of brandy, in which there avas a 
frong doie of pepper. Whoever did 
not drink off this liquor was fure to 
have his clothes torn to pieces by the 
bear, and to be feverely fcratched into 
the bargain. 

“ After having abolifhed the office 
of patriarch, Peter I. in confequence 
of his refolution to crown his confort 
Catharine, in 1725 applied for that 
purpofe to the Archbifhop of Novgo- 
rod, primate of all Rufia. The Pre- 
late, thinking this a favourable oppor- 
tunity for getting the patriarchate reé- 
eftablifhed in his favour, obferved to 
the Tzar, that fo auguft a ceremony 
would acquire far greater folemnity by 
the prefence of a patriarch. The Tzar 
anfwered him no otherwife than as he 
was wont to do fuch of his fubjects as 
he was difpleafed with, that is, by a 
fhower of ftrokes with his cane. The 
Archbifhop afked pardon; the Tzar 
was pacified ; the coronation was per- 
formed, and nothing more was faid of 
a patriarch. 

“ Mentchikof was the fon of a pie- 
many and pafled a part of his youth in 
felling little pies about the ftreets. One 
day, felling fome of his paftry in a 
houfe where feveral perfons had met 
to breakfatt, one of the party having 
drank pretty freely, let fome words 
efcape him, that intimated a plot againft 
the Tzar. Mentchikof ran in all fpeed 
ta the palace, requefted to reveal a 
fecret to Peter, aad informed him of 
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what he had overheard. The Tzar 
wrapped himfelf in a cloak, and haf- 
tened to the houfe pointed out to him 
by Mentchikof; here, leaning his ear 
to the door of the room where the 
people were breakfafing, he diftinély 
heard what confirmed to him the re- 
port of his conductor. He immedi- 
ately entered, and found himteif in the 
midft of the confpirators. Whether 
they imagined that his guards were at 
the door, or whether they were inti- 
midated at his prefence alone, all of 
them fell at his knees, and threw them- 
felves on his clemency. From that 
moment the Tzar took Mentchikof to 
be about him; and the pie-boy fhortly 
after became a prince. 

“ The firft infurrection occafioned 
by the general order to all Ruffians to 
leave off the cuftom of. wearing the 
beard, was followed by the execution 
of about 8000 perfons. For contain- 
ing fuch a great number of victims, 
the: Tzar made choice of a fpacious 
fquare adjoining to his houfe of Préo- 


‘brajinfko, three verfts from Mofco. 


The place was furrounded by pali- 
fades, through which it was eafy to 
fee what was pafling within the enclo- 
fure ; where, after placing a great num- 
ber of ‘balks and blocks, the wretches 
condemned to lofe their lives were 
made to kneel at them. 

“ Several executioners were imme- 
diately employed in cutting off heads. 
Peter himfelf, with an axe in his hand, 
fet the example to the executioners. 
Mott of the Tzar’s courtiers were 
eager to imitat: him; and Mentchikof 
boafted afterwards that it was he who 
had cut off the greateft’ number of 
heads, A boy about twelve years old 
came and laid his neck on the ‘Tzar’s 
block. ‘The Prince, inftead of chop- 
ping his head off, took him by the arm 
and fhoved him away. ‘The boy, with- 
out faying a word, went and placed 
himfelf at another block. The Tzar, 
perceiving this, advanced towards him, 
raifed him up, and put him away again. 
Prefently after the boy returned to 
fubmit his neck to the axe. The Tzar 
then angrily afked him, why he per- 
fitted in withing to have his head cut 
off? ¢ Thou haft cut off my father’s 
‘head, my brother’s, and the heads of 
¢ all my relations, who were no more 
¢ guilty than I am,’ faid the boy ; ‘ why 
‘ fhouldft’ thou not cut off mine? 
Peter made no anfwer, but ordered 
3X 2 the 
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the boy out of the enclofure, threw 
down his axe, and went away. 

“ That prince was not often fo 
quick!y feniible to his faults. Always 
athirit for vengeance, he fometimes 
added treachery to the moft atrocious 
inhumanity. Of this the tragical end 
ef hi own fon is a melancholy proof. 
The only crime completely proved 
againft Alexius, was his attempt to 
efcape from the refentment of his fa- 
ther, by leaving Ruffia without the 

ermiffion of that monarch. The Tzar 

eing apprized that Alexius had ab- 
fconded to Naples, fent thither imme- 
diately Volftoi, the bafeft of his mini- 
fters, who, by bribes and flatteries, 
having corrupted the miftrefs who had 
accompanied the Prince in his flight, 
the unfortunate Tzarevitch was indu- 
ced to return to his father. The Tzar 
at the fame time deceived both the 
Emperor of Germany and the King of 
Naples, under whofe prote¢tion his fon 
had put himfelf, and who had inter- 
¢eded for him. Notwithftanding the 
folemn promife he made them to grant 
him his pardon, he caufed him to be 
condemned as the greateft of criminals, 
and put him to death. 

“ This Tolftoi had {pent a part of 
his youth at Venice. He was the moft 
eloquent and the !eaft fcrupulous man 
in all Ruffia. Peter I. having fent him 
to Conftantinople, and remitted to him 
200,000 ducats in gold to buy over the 
Divan, Tolftci embezzled a great part 
of that fum; and for fear that the fe- 
cretary of the embaffy whom he had 
with him fhould impeach him, he 
caufed him to be poifoned, Peter I. 
who well knew the ability and the 
machiavelianifm of Tolftoi, faid more 
than once: ‘ Peter Andréyevitch Tol- 
* ftoi is in all refpeéts a very able man; 
‘but whoever has any thing to do 
‘with him fhould be fure to have a 
* good large ftone in his pocket, to 


‘ knock out his teeth in cafe he thould 
‘be taken with a fit of biting.’ In 
the reign of Peter II. Tolftoi was con. 
demned to be decapitated; but the 
fentence was changed to banifhment 
into the government of. Archangel, 
where he died. 

© When M. Printz was at the court 
of Peter I. as ambaflador from Proffia, 
that prince invited him to a grand en. 
tertainment; and after having drank, 
as ufual, a great deal of wine and 
brandy, he fent toa fetch from the pri- 
fons of Peterfburg twenty of the ftre. 
litzes. Then, at each bumper, he 
ftruck off the head of one of thefe 
wretches. He propofed to the Pruffian 
ambaffador to exercife his dexterity 
upon them; but the ambaffador de. 
clined the barbarous offer. What a 
fpectacle, to fee a tyrant, in the midf 
of his cups, amufing himfelf with cut- 
ting off the heads of a fcore of his 
unhappy fubjeéts, while his bafe cour- 
tiers were getting drunk with him, 
and applauding the ferocity of fuch 
fanguinary paftime *! 

« Endowed with a fine figure anda 
fuperior underftanding, invefted with 
fovereign power, and though paffion- 
ately fond of women, Peter I. was 
never beloved by one; or at leaft he 
was duped by all with whom he formed 
an attachment. While yet very young 
he married Evdgkhia Lapukhin, who 
was mother of the unhappy Alexey. 
Not long after his marriage with 
Evdokhia, the Tzar fell defperately in 
love with Anna Moéns, a handfome 
Fleming, the daughter of a brewer 
fettled at Mofco. 

“ Evdokhia at firft was apparently 
grieved at the defertion of her hufband: 
but prefently after confoled herfelf in 
the fociety of a young boyar, named 
Glebof; and, to the misfortune both 
of herfelf and her lover, neglected to 
make a fufficient fecret of her amour. 


* This anecdote, though not mentioned by Voltaire in his hiftory, was 
well known to him, as the King of Pruffia, Frederic II. then prince royal, fent 
it him, with other accurate memoirs concerning the life of the Tzar, and to 
which Frederic fubjoined: ‘ The Tzar had not the flighteft tincture of huma- 


‘nity, of magnanimity, or of virtue: 


he had been brought up in the groffet 


* ignorance, and only acted by the impulfe of his unruly paffions.’ In another 
of his letters, Frederic writes to Voltaire: ‘ The Tzar will appear to you in 
* this hiftory very different from the figure he makes in your imagination .. ++: 
* A concurrence of fortunate circumftances and favourable events, in conjuac 
*tion with the ignorance of foreigners, have transformed the Tzar into an 
* heroic phantom, concerning the grandeur whereof no one has ever thought 
* proper to doubt’.” 
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The Tzar, who thought he might be 
inconftant with impunity, would not 
allow another to be fo with him. He 
fhut up the Tzaritza in a convent, and 
afterwards repudiated her in form. 
His vengeance towards Glebof was far 
more cruel: he impaled him alive; 
and it is confidently afferted, that the 
wretched vittim of his fury remained 


- upwards of four-and-twenty hours on 


the fpike before he expired *. 

« The Tzar went in all eagernefs to 
enjoy this horrible fight. He did more; 
he got upon the pediment of brick- 
work in which the pale was fixed, and 
exhorted the fufferer to confefs to him 
the facts which he had hitherto re- 
fufed to avow. * Come nearer, that 
‘thou mayeft hear me the better,’ an- 
fwered Glebof; which the Tzar hav- 
ing done, Glebof collected his remain- 
ing forces for an inftant, and faid to 
him: * Thou tyrant, the moft cruel 
¢ that ever hell produced, if what thou 
*imputeft to me were true, thinkeft 
‘thou, that, not having confeffed it 
‘before my punifhment, while yet 
¢fome hope remained of obtaining 
‘mercy by the avowal; canft thou 
‘think, I fay, that I am fuch a fool or 
‘fuch a coward as to fatisfy thee now 
that it is no longer in thy power to 
* fave my life. Go, horrible monfter,’ 
added he, as he fpit in his face ; * be- 
* gone !’ 

“ The Tzar had ferious thoughts of 
placing Anna Moens on the throne. 
That young woman, who regarded it 
as the greateft of all misfortunes that 
her fovereign was fond of her, and 
to whofe paffion fhe only fubmitted 
through fear, dextronfly eluded his 
offers of marriage. Peter, however, 
continued his vifits to her; but, either 
difgufted at the coldnefs with which 
fhe repaid his ardour, or the natural 
ficklenefs of his temper led him elfe- 
where, he foon left her to follow her 
inclinations in marrying a lets illu! 
trious lover with whom fhe had long 
held an amorous correfpondence. 

“ Peter became enamoured of a 
young woman of Livonia, who, after 
having been married to a Swedifh dra- 
goon, is generally reported to have 
becn fucceflively miftrefs to the Gene- 
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rals Bauer, Scheremetof, and Mentchi-« 
kof, became Emprefs of Ruffia, under 
the name of Catharine I.. 

“ ‘Though Catharine owed ev 
thing to the Tzar, who had feated her 
on the throne, fhe was not always fo 


faithful to him as he had a right to ex- 


pect. Cathariie had chofen for her 
chamberlain the young Moéns de la 
Croix, whofe fifter, Madame Balk, was 
about her perfon, and had, as we have 
jut now feen, rejected the hand of the 
Tzar. Mocns being of a handfome 
figure, it was not long before he made 
a lively impreffion on the heart of the 
Emprefs, and the intercourfe was foon 
perceived by Count Yagujinfky, who 
was then in full confidence with the 
Tzar, and had the cruelty to commu- 
nicate the difcovery he had made to 
his mafter. Peter’s jealoufy took fire. 
He vowed vengeance ; but refolved firft 
to convince himfelf by ocular proof of 
Catharine’s treachery. Accordingly, 
he pretended to leave Peterfburg, in 
order to pafs a few days at one of his 
country palaces, but repaired fecretly 
to the winter palace ; then fent a page, 
on whom he could depend, with his 
compliments to the Emprefs, and to 
tell her that he was at Strelna, a few 
leagues from the refidence. 

“© The page, who had orders to take 
notice of every thing, haftened back 
with a ftrorg confirmation of the 
Tzar’s fufpicions. Peter went in all 
hatte to Catharine, and furprifed her 
in the arms of her lover. It was two 
o’clock in the morning, aud Madame 
Balk was watching at fome diftance 
from the apartment of her Majefty. 
etcr, in his fury, overfet a page who 
ftood in his way, and ftruck Catharine 
with his cane; but faid not a word to 
Moens, or to Madame Balk, intending 
to punith them in a manner more 
fevere than by fome ftrokes of his 
cane. 

“ On leaving Catharine, Peter, ftill 
in a traniport of rage, ran abruptly 
into the chamber where Prince Repnin 
was aileep, who, ftarting up, and fee. 
ing the Tzar,\ thought himfelf undone. 
* Get up,’ faid the Tzar, ‘ and hear 
‘me. Thou haft no need to drefs.’ 
Repnin rote, trembling at every joint, 


* “ The diplomatic agent already cited, affirms in his manufcript memoirs 
that more than a hundred witnefles of this fact related it to him; and that, on 
his arrival at Mofco, he himfeyg faw the head of Glebof ftill affixed on the 


pale.” 


v 
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Peter related to him what had hap- 
pened, and added, ‘I am determined 
* to cut off the Emprefs’s head as foon 
¢ as it is daylight.’—* You have fuftain- 
¢ed an injury, and you are ablolute 
6 mafter,’ anfwered Repnin; ¢ but per- 
‘mit me, with due refped, to make 
“one obfervation. Wiy divulge the 
© fatal adventure at which you are fo 
¢ much irritated? You have been for- 
© ced to deflroy the ftrelitzes. Almoft 
‘every year of your reign has been 
¢ marked by bloody executions. You 
‘thought it behoved you to condemn 
* your own jon to death. If you cut 
© off the head of your wife, you will 
*tarnifh for ever the glory of your 
name; Europe will behold you in no 
¢ othey light than asa prince greedy of 
‘the blood of your fubject:, and of 
¢all your kindred. Revenge the gut- 
‘rage; put Moens to death by the 
‘f{word of the law. But as to the 
¢Emprefs, your beft way will be to 
‘get rid of her by means that will not 
§ fully your fame.’ 

“ During this fpeech Peter was vio- 
lently agitated. Atter fixing his eyes 
for fome moments on Repnin, he leit 
the room without uttering a ward. 
The ruin of Mvens was already re- 
folved. He was arrefled as well as 
Madame Balk. They were both con- 
fined in the winter paiace, in an apart- 
ment where none had admifficn, ex- 
cept the Emperor himfelf, who carried 
them their victuals. At the fame time 
a report was ipread, that the brother 
and the fifter had been bribed by the 
enemies of the country, in hopes of 
bringing the Emprefs to act upon the 
mind of the Izar prejudiciatly to the 
intereits of Ruffia. 


“ Moens was interrogated. by the , 


monarch in prefence of General Ufcha- 
kof; and, after having confetied what- 
ev@r they pleafid, he ioft his head on 
the block. 

“© Madame Balk, his fifter, received 
the knoot; and it is pretended that.it 
was the T'zar himfelf who inflicted it 
on her: after this fhe was fent into 
Siberia. 

« Moens walked to meet his fate 
with manly firmnefs. He always wore 
a diamond bracelet, to which was a 
miniature of Catharine; but, as it was 


not perceived at the time of his being 
feized, he found means to conceal it 
under his garter; and when he was on 
the fcaffold he confided this fecret to 
the Lutheran paftor who accompanied, 
him, and under cover of his cloak 
flipped the bracelet into his hand to 
reftore it to the Emprefs. 

“ The Tzar was a fpectator of the 
punifhment of Moens from one of the 
windows of the Senate.. The execu. 
tion being over, he got up on the feaf- 
fold, took the head of Moéns by the 
hair, and exprefied with a bratal energy 
how delighted he was with the ven- 
geance he had taken. ‘The fame day, 
that prince had the cruelty to condué 
Catharine in an open carriage round 
the fiake on which was fixed the head 
of the unfortunate fufferer. Catharine 
was fufficiently miftrefs of herfelf not 
to change countenance at the fight of 
this terrible object ; but it is faid, that 
on returning to her apartment fhe thed 
abundance of tears*.” Vol. ii. p. 159. 

(To be continued.; 


XCV. Strutt’s Sports and Pafimes 
of the P. uf le of Ene land. (Coa- 
tinued from p. 481.) 

Serteeneatieemmeal 
GOFF-——PALL-MALL. 


“ [TT fhould feem that goff was a 

fafhionable game among the no- 
bility at the commencement of the fe- 
venteenth century, and it was one of 
the exercifes with which Prince Henry, 
eldeft{ fon to James I. occafionally 
amuled himfelf, as we learn from the 
following anecdote recorded by a per- 
fon who was prefent +: ¢ At another 
‘ tirhe playing at goff, a play not un- 
‘like to pale-maille, whilft his fchool- 


‘mafter ftood talking with another, 


¢ and marked not his Highnefs warning 
‘him to ftand further off, the Prince 
¢ thinking he had gone afide, lifted up 
‘his goff-club to ftrike the ball; mean, 
‘tyme one ftanding by, faid to him, 
¢ Beware that you hit not Mafter New- 
‘ton; wherewith he drawing back his 
«hand, faid, “ Had I done fo, I had 
‘ but paid iny debts’’.’ 

“¢ A paftime called ftow-ball is fre- 


* « Thefe particulars are taken from the above-mentioned manufcript memoirs 


written at the time.” 


+ An anonymous author of a MS. in the Harleian Library, marked 6391.” 
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ently-mentioned by the writers of 
the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries, 
which, I prefume, was a fpecies of 
goff, at leaft it appears to have been 
played with the fame kind of ball. 

According to the author juft now 
quoted, pall-mall was a paflime not 
unlike goff, but if the definition of the 
former, given by Cotgrave, be correct, 
it will be found to differ materially 
from the latter, at leaft as it was played 
inmodern times. ‘ Pale-maille,’ fays 
he, ‘is a game wherein a round box 
‘ball is truck with a mallet through a 
‘high arch of iron, which he that can 
‘do at the feweft blows, or at the 
‘number agreed upon, wins.’ It is to 
be obferved, that there are two of thefe 
arches, that is, ‘ one at either end of 
‘the alley.’ The game of mall was a 
fafhionable amufement in the reign of 
Charles I]. and the walk in Saint James’s 
Park, now called the Mal/, received 
its name from having been appropriated 
to the purpofe of playing at mall, 
where Charles himfelf and his cour- 
tiers frequently exercifed themfelves in 
the practice of this paftime. ‘The de- 
nomination mail given to the game, is 
evidently derived from the mallet or 
wooden hammer ufed by the players 
to ftrike the ball.” P. 81. 





THE QUINTAIN. 


“ THIS exercife is faid to have 
received the name of guintain from 
Quin&us or Quintas the inventor ; but 
who he was, or when he lived, is not 
afcertained. ‘The game itfelf, I doubt 
not, is of remote origin, and efpecially 
the exercife of the pel, or poft quin- 
tain, which is fpoken of. at large by 
Vegetius; he tells us this fpecies of 
mock combat was in common ufe 
among the Romans, who caufed the 
young military men to practife at it 
twiceinthe day, at morning and at noon. 

“ In the code of laws eftablifhed by 
the Emperor Juftinian, the quintain is 
mentioned as a well-known {port ; and 
permitted to be continued upon con- 
dition that it fhould be performed 
with pointlefs fpears, contrary to the 
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ancient ufage, which it feems required 
them to have heads or points. 

“ To the beft of my recolleétion, 
Fitzftephen is the firft of our writers 
who {peaks of an exercife of this kind, 
which he tells us was ufually practifed 
by the young Londoners upon the wa- 
ter during the Eaftes holidays. A pole 
or matt, fays he, is fixed in the midft, 
of the Thames, with a fhield ftrongly 
attached to it; and a boat being pre- 
vioully placed at fome diftance,. is 
driven {wifily towards it by the force 
of oars and the violence of the tide, 
having a young man ftanding in the 
prow, who hoilds a lance in his hand 
with which he is to ftrike the fhield; 
and, if he be dexterous enough to 
break the lance againft it and retain his 
place, his moft fanguine wifhes are fa- 
tisfied: on the contrary, if the lance 
be not broken, he is fure to be thrown 
into the water, and the veffel goes 
away without him; but at the fame 
time two other boats are ftationed near 
to the fhield, and furnifhed with many 
young perfons who are in readinefs to 
refcue the champion from danger. It 
appears to have been a very popular 
paftime; for the bridge, the wharfs, 
and the houfes near the river, were 
crowded with people on this occafion, 
who come, fays the author, to fee 
the fports and make themfelves merry. 

“ Matthew Paris mentions the quin- 
tain by name, but he fpeaks of it in a 
curfory manner as a well-known paf- 
time, and probably would have faid 
nothing about it, had not the following 
circumftance given him the occafion. 
In the thirty-eighth year of the reign 
of Henry Ill. the young Londoners, 
who, he tells us, were expert horfe- 
men, affembled together to run at the 
quintain, and fet tp a peacock as a 
reward for the beft performer. The 
King then keeping his court at Weft. 
miniter, fome of his domeftics came 
into the city to fee the paftime, where 
they behaved in a very difurderly man- 
ner, and treated the Londoners with 
much infolence *, which they referted 
by beating them foundly; the King, 
however, was incenfed at the indignity 
put upon his fervants, and not taking 


* © Calling them cowardly knaves and rafcally clowns. Some have thought 
thefe fellows were fent thither purpofely to promote a quarrel, it being known 
that the King was angry with the citizens of London for refufing to join in the 
¢rufade, Strype’s edit. of Stow’s Survey, &«.” 
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into confideration the provocation on 
their parts, fined the city one thoufand 
marks.” P. 92. 

«“ « This exercife of running at the 
¢ quintain, was prattifed at London, 
* as well in the fummer as in the win- 
‘ter, but efpecialiy at the feaft of 
‘ Chriftmas. I have feen,’ continues 
my author (Stow), ‘a quintain fet upon 
« Cornhill by Leadenhall, where the at- 
*tendants of the lords of merry dif- 
* ports have run and made great paf- 
time; for he that hit not the broad 
tend of the quintain was laughed to 
“fcorn, and he that hit it full, if he 
* rode not the fafter, had a found blow 
* upon his neck with a bag full of fand 
hanged onthe other end: but the 
form of the modern quintain is more 
fully defcribed by Dr. Plott: * They 
‘ firft,’ fays he, ‘ fet a poft perpendi- 
*cularly into the ground, and then 
place a flender piece of timber on 
“the top of it on a fpindle, with a 
€ board nailed to it on one end, and a 
© bag of fand hanging at the other; 
© againft this board they anciently rode 
‘with fpears. Now, as I faw it at 
© Deddington, in this county, only with 
* ftrong faves, which violently bring- 
€ing’ about the beg of fand, if they 
make not good {peed away it firikes 
“them in the neck or fhoulders, and 
*fometimes knocks them off «their 
* horfes; the great defign of this fport 
* being to try the agility both of horfe 
#and man, and to break the board. 
* it is now,’ adds he, ‘ only in requeft 
€ at marriages, and fet up in the way 
‘for young men to ride at as they 
* carry home the bride, he that breaks 
‘the board being counted the beft 
£ man.” 

«“ Among other fports exhibited for 
the amufement of Queen Elizabeth, 
during her refidence at Kene!worth 
Caitle, was, fays Laneham, ‘a folemn 
* country bridal; when in the Caftle 
6 was fet up a comely quintane for feats 
€ at armes, where, in 2 great company 
¢ of young men and laflefs, the bride- 
§ grooin had the firft courfe at the quin- 
¢tane, and broke his fpear tres dardi- 
© ment. But his mare in his manage 
* did a little ftumble, that much adoe 
* had his manhood to fit in his faddle. 
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‘ But after the bridegroom had made 
‘ his courfe, ran the rcft of the band, 
‘ awhile in fome order, but foon after 
* tag and rag, cut and long tail; where 
* the fpeciality of the {port was to fee 
‘how fome for his flackneis had a 
£ good bob with the bag, and fome for 
‘his hafte to topple downright, and 
‘come tumbling to the poft: fome 
‘ ftriving fo much at the firft fetting 
‘out, that it feemed a queftion be. 
‘tween man and beaft, whether the 
‘race fhould be performed on :horfe. 
* back or on foot; and fome put forth 
‘with fpurs would run his race byas 
‘among the thickeft of the throng, 
‘that down they came together hand 
€ over head. Another, while he direéted 
‘ his courfe to the quintane, his judg. 
‘ment would carry him to a mare 
‘among the people; ancther would 
‘run and mifs the quintane with his 
*ftaff, and hit the board with his 
‘head *.”) This whinsfical defcription 
may poffibly be ion what exaggerated, 
but no doubt the inespertnefs of the 
riders fubje&ed them to many laugh- 
able accidents.” P.'93. 


SHOWS—PAGEANTS, &c. 


“ MANY: of thefe ftately fhows are 
defcribed at length by Hall and Holin- 
fhed; and, as fome of my readers may 
not have thofe authors near at hand, I 
will fubjoin the account of two of 
them in Hall’s own words. In the 
fifth year of the reign of Henry VIII 
his Majefty kept his Chriftmas at 
Greenwich; and on twelfth night 
‘there came,’ fays the hiftorian, ‘into 
‘the great hall, a mount, called the 
© riche mount. This mount was fet full 
‘of riche flowers of filke, and efpe 
‘ cially of brome flippes full of poddes, 
‘the branches were grene fattin, and 
‘the flowers flat gold of damatke, 
‘which fignified Plantagenet: on the 
‘top ftood a goodly bekon giving 
‘ light, rounde above the bekon fat the 
* Kyng and five other al in coates and 
‘ cappes of right crimofin velvet, ems 
‘ broudered with flat golde of damatke, 
‘ their coates fet full of fpangelles of 
* gold; and foure woodhoufes+ drew 
‘the mount ’till it came before the 


* Queen, 


* « Laneham’s account of the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth at Kenel 
worth. See her Progreffes, publifhed by Mr. Nichols, vol. i. fol. 249.” 


+ “ The woodhoufes, or wodeboufes, as they are fometimes called, were - 
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* Queen, and then the Kyng and his 
* compaigne difcended and daunced ; 
‘then fuddainly the mount opened, 
¢ and ‘out came fix ladies all in crimo- 
‘ fin, fatin, and plunket, embroudered 
‘with golde and perle, with Frenche 
*hoodes on their heddes, and they 
«daunced alone. ‘Then the lordes of 
* the mount tooke the ladies and daun- 
‘ ced together, and the ladies re-enter- 
sed, and the mount clofed, and fo 
¢ was conveyed out of the hall.’ 

“ In the tenth year of the fame 
king’s reign, in honour of his fifter the 
Princefs Mary’s marriage with the 
King of France, there was exhibited 
in the great hall at Greenwich, ‘ a rock 
‘ful of al maner of ftones very artifi- 
* cially made, and on the top ftood five 
* trees: the firft was an olive tree, on 
* which hanged a fhield of the armes 
* of the church of Rome; the fecond 
* was a pyne aple tree, with the armes 
‘of the Emperor; the third was a 
*rofyer, with the armes of England ; 
* the fourth a braunche of lylies, bear- 
‘ing the armes of France; and the 
‘fifth a pomegranet trec,. bearing the 
*armes of Spayn; in token that all 
* thefe five potentates were joined to- 
* gether in one league againft the ene- 
‘mies of Chrifte’s fayth: in and upon 
*the middes of the rock fatte a fayre 
‘lady, richely appareyled, with a dol- 
‘phin in her lap. In this rock were 
‘ladies and gentlemen appareled in 
‘crimofyn fattyn, covered over with 
‘ floures of purple fatyn, embroudered 
‘with wrethes of gold knit together 
* with golden laces, and on every floure 
‘a hart of gold moving. The ladies’ 
* tyer * was after the fafhion of Inde, 
‘ with kerchiefes of pleafaunce hached + 
‘ with fyne gold, and fet with letters 
* of Greeke in gold of bullion, and the 
‘edges of their kerchiefes were gar- 
‘nifhed with hanging perle. Thefe 
‘gentlemen and ladyes fate on the 
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‘ neyther part of the rock, and out of 
‘a cave in the fame rock came ten 
‘knightes armed at all poyntes, and 
‘faughte together a fayre tournay. 
* And when they were fevered and de- 
* parted, the difguyfers diffended from 
‘the rock and daunced a great fpace, 
‘ and fodeynly the rock moved and re- 
*ceaved the difguyfers, and immedi- 
‘ately clofed agyan. Then entred a 
‘perfon called Report, appareled in 
‘crymofyn fatin full of tongues, fit- 
“ting on a flying horfe with wynges 
‘and feete of gold called Pega/us ; 
‘this perfon in Frenche declared the 
‘ meaning of the rocks, the trees, and 
‘ the tourney.’ 

«“ Among the paftimes exhibited for 
the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth 
during her ftay at Kenelworth Cattle, 
Warwickfhire, was a kind of hiftorical 
play, or old forial /bow, performed by 
certain perfons who came for that pur- 
pofe from Coventry. The fubject of 
this fhow was the maffacre of the 
Danes, a memorable event in the Eng- 
lith hiftory, which. was expreffed ¢ in 
* action and in rhimes.’ It is faid to 
have been annually acted in the town 
of Coventry, according to ancient cuf- 
tom, but that it was fuppreffed foon 
after the Reformation, at the inftance 
of fome of their preachers, whofe good 
intention thetownfpeople did not deny, 
but’complained of their feverity, urg- 
ing in behalf of the fhow, that it was 
‘ without ill example of manners, pa- 
‘piftry, or any fuperftition” The 
rhimes originally belonging to the play, 
I prefume, were omitted upon the 
above-mentioned occafion, for it ap- 
pears to have been performed without 
any recitation in mere dumb fhow, and 
confifted of hot fkirmifhes and furious 
encounters between the Englifh and 
the Danifh forces: firft by the /aunce 
knights on horfeback, armed with fpears 
and thields, who being many of them 


or favage men; and in this inftance, men dreffed up with fkins, or rugs refem- 


bling tkins, fo as to sppear like favages. 


Thefe pageants were frequently move- 


able, and drawn upon wheels. In honour of the marriage of Arthur Prince of 


- Wales with Catherine of Spain, there were three pageants exhibited in Weft- 


minfter Hall, which fucceeded each other, and were all of them drawn upon 
wheels: the firft was a caftle with ladies; the fecond a fhip in full fail, that’ 
caft anchor near the caftle; and the third a mountain with feveral armed knights 
upon it, who ftormed the caftle, and obliged the ladies to furrender. The 
fhow ended in a dance, and the pageantry difappeared. MS. Harl. 69, page 31.” 


* “ Head-drefs.” 


t+ “ Pleafaunce was a fine thin fpecies of gauze, which was ftriped with 


gold.” 
Vou. V.i—No. Lil. 


32 


difmounted, 
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difmounted, fought with fwords and 
targets. Then followed two ‘hofts of 
“footmen,’ one after the other; firft 
marching in ranks, then turning about 
in a warlike manner, they changed their 
form from ranks into fquadrons, then 
into triangles, then into rings, and 
then ‘ winding out again they joingd 
*in battle; twice the Danes had the 
‘ better, but at the. laft conflict they 
“were beaten down, overcome, and 
« many of them led captive for triumph 
* by our Englihh women*’.”  P.124. 





MINSTRELS~-FLATTERERS==SATI- 
RISTS——-FEMALE MINSTRELS. 


“ JT is faid of William Longchamp, 
bifhop of Ely, chancellor and jufticiary 
of England, and a great favourite of 
Richard I. that he kept a number of 
poets in his pay, to make fongs and 
poems in his praife; and alfo, that 
with great gifts he allured many of the 
beft fingers and minftrels from the con- 
tinent, to fing thofe fongs in the pub- 
lic ftreets of the principal cities in 
England. It was, on the other hand, 
a very dangerous employment to cen- 
fure the characters of great perfonages, 
or hold their actions up to ridicule ; 
for, though the fatirift might be fecure 
at the moment, he was uncertain that 
fortune would not one day or another 
put him into the power of his adver- 
fary, which was the cafe with Luke de 
Batra, a celebrated Norman mintftrel ; 
who, in his fongs having made very 
free with the character of Henry I. of 
England, by fome untoward accident 
feil into the hands of the irritated mo- 
narch. He condemned him to have 
his eyes pulled out; and, when the 
Earl of Flanders, who was prefent, 
pleaded warmly in his favour, the King 
replied: ‘ This man, being a wit, a 
* poet, and a minitrel, compofed many 
‘ indecent fongs againft me, and fung 
*them openly to the great entertain- 
‘ment of mine enemies; and, fince 
* it has pleafed God to deliver him into 
® my hands, J will punifh him, to de- 
*ter others from the like petulance.’ 
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The cruel fentence was executed, and 
the miferable fatirift died foon after 
with the wounds he had received in 
ftruggling with the executioner. The 
gratification of a mean revenge is a 
ftrong mark of a little mind; and this 
inhumanity reflects great diferedit upon 
the King: it would have been noble in 
him to have pardoned the unfortunate 
culprit. Again, in the reign of King 
Edward JI. at the folemnization of the 
feaft of Pentecoft in the great hall at 
Weitminfier, when that prince was 
feated at dinner in royal ftate, and at- 
tended by the peers of the realm, a 
woman habited like a minftrel, riding 
upon a great horfe trapped in the min- 
ftrel fafhion, entered the hall, and, 
going round the feveral tables, imita- 
ted the geftures of a mimic, and at 
length mounted the fteps to the royal 
table, upon which fhe depofited a let- 
ter; and, having fo done, fhe turned 
her horfe, and, faluting all the com- 
pany, retired. The letter was found 
to contain fome very fevere reflec 
tions upon the conduét of the Mo- 
narch, which greatly angered him ; and 
the actrefs, being arrefted by his com- 
mand, difcovered the author of the 
letter, who acknowledged the offence, 
and was pardoned; but the door- 
keeper, being reprimanded on account 
of her admiffion, excufed himéfelf, by 
declaring it had never been cuftomary 
to prevent the entry of minftrels and 
perfons in difguifements, upon the fup- 
pofition that they came for the enters 
tainment of his Majefty. ‘This woman 
had probably aflumed the habit of a 
man, and a female was chofen upon 
this occafion, according to the opinion 
of an eminent modern author f, be- 
caufe, upon deteétion, her fex might 
plead for her, and difarm the King’s 
refentment. It is, however, certain, 
that at this time, and long before it, 
there were women who prattifed the 
minftrel’s art, or at leaft fome branches 
of it. We read of the glee-maidens, 
or female minftrels, in the Saxon re- 
cords; and I believe, that their pre- 
vince in general was to dance and to 


* « Her Majefty was much pleafed with this performance, ‘ whereat,’ fays 


my author, ‘ fhe laughed well,’ and rewarded the ators with two bucks, and 


five marks in money; and with this munificence they were highly fatisfied. 


Laneham, ut fupra.” 


+ “ Dr. Percy, bithop of Dromore, in his Effay upon Ancient Minftrels, 


prefixed to the Reliques of Ancient Poetry.” 
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tumble; whence they acquired the 
name of tomblefferes, and faylours *, in 
the time of Chaucer, who ufes both 
thefe denominations.” P. 143. 





DANCING—TUMBLING. 
“ DANCING, in former times, was 


clofely connected with thofe feats of 


activity now called vaulting and tum- 
bling ; and fuch exertions often formed 
part of the dances that were publicly 
éxhibited by the gleeman and the min- 
ftrels; for “which reafon, the Anglo- 
$axon writers frequently ufed the terms 
of leaping and twndling for dancing. 
Both the phrafes occur in the Saxon 
verfions of Saint Mark’s Gofpel; where 
it is faid of the daughter of Herodias, 
that fhe vaulted, or tumbled, inftead of 
danced, before King Herod. Thefe in- 
terpretations of the Sacred Text might 
eafily arife from a mifconception of the 
tranilators, who, fuppofing that no 
common dancing could have attracted 
the attention of the monarch fo po- 
tently, or extorted from him the pro- 
mife of a reward fo extenfive as that 
they found ftated in the record, there- 
fore referred the performance to fome 
wonderful difplayments of activity, re- 
fembling thofe themfelves might have 
feen exhibited by the glee-maidens, on 
occafions of folemnity, in the courts 
of the Saxon potentates. We may 
alfo obferve, that the like explication 
of the paffage was not only received 
inthe Saxon verfions of the Gofpel, 

but continued in thofe of much more 
modern date; and, agreeably to the 
fame idea, many of the illuminators, 
in depicting this part of the Holy Hif- 
tory, have reprefented the damfel in 
the action of tumbling, or, at leaft, of 
walking upon her hands +; and thus 
we find her drawn into two ¢ xamples 
given on the middle of the eighteenth 


* “From /alio, to leap or dance.” 
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plate; the firft, where her fervant is 
ftanding by her fide, is taken from 2 
feries of Scripture hiftories, written 
and illuminated at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century ; and the fe- 
cond, from a book of prayers, more 
modern than the former by almoft one 
hundred and fifty years. 

“ The exhibition of dancing, cone 
nected with leaping and tumbling, for 
the entertainment of princes and no- 
blemen on occafions of feftivity, is of 
high antiquity. Homer mentions two 
dancing tumblers, who ftood upon 
their heads, and moved about to the 
meafure of a fong, for the diverfion of 
Menelatis and his courtiers, at the ce- 
lebration of his daughter’s nuptials. 
It feems that the aftonifhment excited 
by the difficulty of fuch performances, 
obviated the abfurdity, and rendered 
them agreeable to perfons of rank and 
affluence. The Saxon princes encou- 
raged the dancers and tumblers, and 
the courts of the Norman monarchs 
were crowded with them: we have, 
indeed, but few of their exertions par- 
ticularized; for, the monks, through 
whofe medium the hiftories of the 
middle ages have generally been con- 
veyed to us, were their profeffed ene- 
mies: itis certain, however, notwith- 
ftanding the cenfure promulgated in 
their disfavour, that they ftood their 
ground, and were not only well re- 
ceived, but even retained, in the houfes 
of the opulent. No doubt they were 
then, as ir the prefent day, an immo- 
ral and difolute fet of beings, who, 
to promote merriment, frequently de- 
fcended to the loweft kinds of buf- 
foonery. We read, for inftance, of a 
tumbler, in the reign of Edward H. 
who rode before his Majefty, and fre- 
quently fell from his horfe in fuch a 
manner, that the King was highly di- 
verted, and laughed exceedingly, and 


+ “Mr. Brand, in his edition of Bourne’ s Vulgar Antiquities, has quoted 
one in old Englifh, that reads thus: * "ben the daughter of Herodyas was in 


‘ comyn, and had tombylde and pl:fide 


Harowde.’ I have before me a MS. in 


French, of the thirteenth c: ‘ntury, written by fome ecclefiaftic, which relates 
rs the church fafts and feftivals. Sneaking of the death of John Baptift, and 


finding this tumbling damfel to hav 


n the caufe, the pious author treats her 


with much contempt, as though the had been one of the dancing girls belang- 


ing to a compar *y of jugglers, who in 


ig thine, it feems, were not contidered 


as paragons of virtue any more than they are in "the prefent day. He fays of 


her, * Bien faveit trefe hier e tumber;’ 


‘ fkilled in tumbling and cheating tricks.’ 
3 


which may be rendered, * She was well 


MS. Harl. 2253. fol. 45.” 
2 rewarded 
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rewarded the performer with the fum 
of twenty fhillings, which at that 
period was a very confiderable dona- 
tion; and it fhould feem that thefe ar- 
tifts were really famous mirth-makers ; 
for, one of them had the addrefs to 
excite the merriment of that folemn 
bigot Queen Mary. ‘ After her Ma- 
* jefty,’ obferves a late writer, * had re- 
* viewed the royal penfioners in Green- 
‘wich Park, there came a tumbler, 
“and played many pretty feats, the 
* Queen and Cardinal Pole looking on ; 
‘whereat fhe was obferved to laugh 
‘heartily’. P. 162. 


THE SWORD-DANCE. 

“ THERE is a dance which was 
probably in great repute among the 
Anglo-Saxons, becaufe it was derived 
from their anceftors the ancient Ger- 
mans; it is called the /word-dance ; 
and the performance is thus defcribed 
by Tacitus: ‘ One public diverfion was 
“ conftantly exhibited at all their meet- 
‘ings; young men, who, by frequent 
© exercife, have attained to great per- 
* fection in that paftime, ftrip them- 
“felves, and dance among the points 
* of fwords and fpears with moft won- 
* derful agility, and even with the moft 
* elegant and graceful motions. They 
“do not perform this dance for hire, 
¢ but for the entertainment of the fpec- 
‘ tators, efteeming their applaufe a fuf- 
¢ ficient reward.’ This cance continues 
to be practifed in the northern parts 
of England about Chriftmas time, when, 
fays a modern author, ‘the fool-plough 
* goes about; a pageant that confifts 
¢ of a number of fword-dancers drag- 
‘ging a plough, with mufic.? The 
writer then tells us that he had«feen 
this dance performed very frequently, 
with little or no variation from the an- 
cicnt iInctiud, excepting only that the 
dancers of the prefent day, when they 
have formed their {words into a figure, 
lay them upon the ground, and dance 
round them. 

“« J have not been fortunate enough 
to meet with any delineation that ac- 
cords with the foregoing defcriptions 


* « Both thefe bills were printed in 


of the fword-dance; but in.a Saxon 
manuicript of the ninth century, a 
military dance of a different kind oc- 
curs. It is exceedingly curious, and 
has not, that I recollect, been men- 
tioned by any of our writers. The 
drawing is copied upon the eighteenth 
plate; where two men, equipped in 
martial habits, and each of them armed 
with a fword and a fhield, are engaged 
in a combat; the performance is en. 
livened by the found of an horn; the 
mufician acts in a double capacity, and 
is, together with a female affiftant, 
dancing round them to the cadence of 
the mufic ; and probably the actions of 
the combatants were allo regulated by 
the fame meafure. 

“ Early in the laft century, and, I 
doubt not, long before that period, a 
{fpecies of fword-dance, ufually per- 
formed by young women, conftituted 
a part of the juggler’s exhibition at 
Bartholomew Fair. I have before me 
two bills of the fhows there prefented 
fome time in the reign of Queen Anne, 
The one fpeaks of ¢ dancing with fe- 
* veral naked fwords, performed by a 
‘child of eight years of age ;’ which, 
the fhowman affures us, had given 
* fatisfaction to all perfons.’ The other, 
put forth, it feems, by one who be- 
longed to Sadler’s Wells, promifes the 
company, that they fhall fee ‘a young 
‘woman dance with the fwords, and 
‘ upon a ladder, furpaffing all her fex*.’ 
About thirty years back, I remember 
to have feen at Flockton’s, a much 
noted but very clumfy juggler, a girl 
about eighteen or twenty years of agey 
who came upon the ftage with four 
naked fwords, two in each hand ; when 
the mufic played, fhe turned round 
with great {wiftnefs, and formed a 
great variety of figures with the fwords, 
holding them over head, down by her 
fides, behind her, and occafionally fhe 
thruft them in her bofom. The dance 
generally continued about ten or 
twelve minutes; and, when it was 
finifhed, fhe topped fuddenly, without 
appearing to be inthe leaft giddy from 
the conftant reiteration of the fame 
motion.” P. 165. 


the reign of Queen Anne; the firft be- 


longed to a fhowman named Crawley, and the fecond to James Miles, from 
Sadler’s Wells, who calls his theatre a wu/fic-booth, and the exhibition confifted 
chiefly of dancing. The originals are in the Harleian Library, and the volume 
containing them is marked 5931.” , 
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WONDERFUL PERFORMANCES ON THE 
ROPE. 

« WHEN Ifabel of Bavaria, queen 
to Charles VI. of France, made her 
public entry into Paris, among other 
extraordinary exhibitions prepared for 
her reception was the following, re- 
corded by Froiffart, who was himfelf 
a witnefs to the fact: ‘ There was a 
« mayfter came out of Geane; he had 
‘tied a corde upon the hygheft houfe 
¢on the brydge of Saynt Michell over 
«all the houfes, and the other ende 
¢ was tyed to the hygheft tower of our 
* Ladye’s Churche; and, as the Quene 
‘ paffed by, and was in the great ftreat 
‘called Our Ladye’s Strete; bycaufe 
*it was late, this fayd mayifter, wyth 
‘two brinnynge* candelles in hys 
*handes, iffued out of a littel ftage 
*that he had made on the heyght of 
“our Lady’s tower, fynginge as he 
‘went upon the cord all alonge the 
‘ great ftrete, fo that all that fawe him 
‘hadde marvayle how it might be; 
‘and he bore ftill in hys handes the 
‘two: brinnynge candelles, fo that he 
“myght be well fene all over Parys, 
* and two myles without the city. He 
« was fuch a tombler, that his lightnefie 
* was greatly praifed +.’ 

“ A performance much refembling 
the foregoing was exhibited before 
King Edward Vi. at the time he paffed 
in proceffion through the city of 
London, previous to his coronation. 
* When the King,’ fays the author, 
* was advanced almoft to St. George’s 
* churchf, in Paul’s Churchyard, there 
* was a rope as great as the cable of a 
‘fhip, ftretched in length from the 
‘battlements of Paul’s fteeple, witha 
‘great anchor at one end faftened a 
* little before the Dean of Paul’s houfe- 
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‘gate; and, when his Majefty ap- 
‘ proached near the fame, there came 
*a man, a ftranger, being a native of 
* Arragon, lying on the rope, his head 
‘forward, cafting his arms and legs 
© abroad, running on his breaft on the 
‘rope from the battlements to the 
* ground, as if it had been an arrow 
*out of a bow, and ftayed on the 
* ground, Then he came tothe King’s 
‘ Majefty, and kiffed his foot; and fo, 
* after certain words to his Highnefs, 
‘he departed from him again, and 
‘went upwards upon the rope till he 
‘came over the midft of the church- 
* yard; where he, having a rope about 
‘him, played certain myfteries on the 
“rope, as tumbling, and cafting one 
‘leg from another. Then took he the 
‘rope, and tied it to the cable, and 
‘tied himfelf by the right leg a little 
‘ fpace beneath the wrift of the foot, 
‘and hung by one leg a certain fpace, 
¢ and after recovered himfelf again with 
‘the faid rope, and unknit the knot, 
¢ and came down again. Which ftayed 
‘ his Majefty, with all the train, a good 
* fpace of time.’ 

“ This trick was repeated, though 
probably by another performer, in the 
reign of Queen Mary; for, according 
to Holinfhed, among the various fhows 
prepared for the reception of Philip 
King of Spain, was one of aman who 
¢ came downe upon arope, tied to the 
¢ battlement of Saint Paule’s Church, 
‘ with his head before, neither ftaieing 
‘himfcelf with hand or foot; which,’ 
adds the author, ‘ fhortlie after coft him 
© his life’.’  P. 167. 

“ To the foregoing extraordinary 
exhibitions we may add another equally 
dangerous, but executed without the 
afliftance of arope. It was performed. 


* “ Burning or lighted candles, in the French chierges ardans.” 

+ “In the French, Molt St d’ appertices tant que la legierete de lui, &F toutes fes 
euvres furent molt prisées ; * He gave them many proots of his fkill, fo that his 
‘ agility and all his performances were highly efteemed.’ ‘The manner in which 
this extraordinary feat was carried into execution is not fo clear as might be 
wifhed. The tranflation juftifies the idea of his walking down the rope; but 
the words of Froiffart are, S’assit fur cel corde, &—il vint tout au long dela rue ; 
that is, literally, de feated himfelf upon the cord, and be came all along the flreet 5 
which indicates his fliding down, and then the trick will bear a clofe refemblance 
to thofe that follow: but St. Foix, on the authority of another hiftorian, fays, 
he defcended, dancing upon the cord, and pafling between the curtains of blue 
taffety, ornamented with large fleurs-de-lis of gold, which covered the bridge ; 
he placed a crown upon the head of Ifabel, and then remounted upon the cord. 


Effais fur Paris, vol. ii. p. 42.” 


t “ Jt thould be St. Gregory’s church, which ftood on the fouth fide of 
St. Paul’s, nearly oppofite to the Dean’s Gateway.” 


in 
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jn the prefence of Queen Mary in her 
paflage through London to Weftmin- 
fter, and is thus defcribed by Holin- 
fhed : *When fhe came to Saint Paule’s 
« Churchyard againft the fchool, Maf- 
«ter Heywood fat in a pageant under 
¢ a vine, and made to her an oration in 
¢ Latin; and then there was one Peter, 
¢a Dutchman, that ftoode upon the 
* weathercocke of Saint Paul’s fteeple, 
« holding a ftreamer in his hands of five 
¢ yards long, and waving thereof. He 
¢fometimes ftoed on one foot, and 
« fheok the other, and then he kneeled 
“on his knees to the great marvell of 
¢all the people. He had made twa 
* tcaffolds under him; one above the 
* crofs, having torches and ftreamcrs 
* fet upon it; and another over the 
© ball of the crofs, likewife fet with 
*ftreamers and torches, which could 
* not burn, the wind was fo great’,” 
7, 169. 





THE EGG-DANCE, &c. 
¢ J AM not able to afcertain the 
antiquity of this dance. The indica- 
tion of fuch a performance occurs in 
an old comedy written in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, where we meet with 
thefe lines: 


“Upon my one foote pretely F can 
hoppe, 

¢And daunce it trimley about an 
egg.’ 

* Dancing upon one foot was ex- 
Bibited by the Saxon glee-men, and 
probably by the Norman minftrels, but 
more efpecially by the women-dancers, 
who might thence acquire the name of 
Hoppefteres, which is given by Chaucer. 
A reprefentation of this dance, taken 
from a manufeript of the tenth cen- 
tury, appears upon the top of the 
feventeenth plate, where the glee-man 
js performing to the found of the 
harp. 

“ Hopping matches for prizes were 
occafionally made in the fixteenth cen- 
tury, as we learn from John Heywoode, 
the epigrammatift. In his Proverbs are 
the following lines: 





* « His method of performing was to place 


yaifed high 
the pot. J have 


; se hanfee. hb 
into their houfes, b 


danced part of it down.” 





‘ Where wooers hoppe in and out, long 
time may bring 

‘ Him that hoppeth beft at laft to have 
the ring— 

‘ —I hoppyng without for a ringe of a 
rufhe.’ 


And again, ina play by the fame au- 
thor, one of the characters is directed 
‘to hop upon one foot ;’ and another 
fays, 


* Here were a hopper to hop for the 
ring.’ 


“ But to return to the egg-dance, 
This performance was common enough 
about thirty years back, and was well 
received at Sadler’s Wells; where I 
faw it exhibited, not by fimply hop. 
ping round a fingle egg, but in a man- 
ner that much increafed the difficulty, 
A number of eggs, I do not precifely 
recollect how many, but I believe 
about twelve or fourteen, were placed 
at certain diftances marked upon the 
ftage; the dancer, taking his ftand, 
was blindfolded; and, a hornpipe be- 
ing played in the orcheftra, he went 
through all the paces and figures of 
the dance, pafling backwards and for- 
wards between the eggs without touch. 
ing one of them.” P. 172. 

“© Many of the ancient dances were 
of ajocular kind, and fametimes exe 
ecuted by one perfon: we have, for 
inftance, an account of a man who 
danced upon a table before King 
Edward If. The particulars of the 
dance are not f{pecified; but it is faid that 
his Majefty laughed very heartily at 
the performance : it probably confifted 
of quaint attitudes and ridiculous gef- 
ticulations. The King, however, was 
fo delighted, that he gave a reward of 
fifty fhillings to the dancer, which was 
a great fum in thofe days. A few 
years ago, there was a fellow that ufed 
to frequent the different public houfes 
in the metropolis, who, mounting 2 
table, would ftand upon his head with 
his feet towards the cciling, and make 
all the different fteps of an hornpipe 
upon it for the diverfion of the come 
pany*.” P. 174. 


a porter pot upon the table, 
iling, when his head was upon 





been told that many publicans would not permit him to come 
ecaufe he had damaged the ceiling, and in fome piaces 
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Strutt’s Sporis and Paftimes 


QHE MOUNTEBANK—-TINKER—FIRE- 
EATER. 

« J MAY here mention a ftage per- 
former whofe fhow is ufually enlivened 
with mimicry, mulic, and tumbling; 
I mean the mountebank. It is uncer- 
tain at what period this vagrant dealer 
in phyfic made his appearance in Eng- 
land: it is clear, however, that he 
figured away with much fuccefs in this 
country during the two laft centuries: 
he called to his affitance fome of the 
performances practifed by the jugglers ; 
and the bourdour, or merry-andrew, 
feems to have been his infepar: ible 
companion; hence it is faid in an old 
ballad: 

«A mountebank without his fool 

‘Is in a forrowful eate.’ 


The mountebanks ufually preface the 

vending of their medicines with pomp- 

ous orations, in which they pay 

little regard te truth as to propriety. 

Shakefpeare {peaks of thefe wandering 

empirics in very difretpectful terms : 

* As nimble jugglers that deceive the 
eye, 

6 Difguifed cheaters, 
banks, 

¢ And many fuch-like libertines of fin.’ 


prating mounte- 


In the reign of James II. ‘ Hans Buling, 
«a Dutchman, was well known in Lon- 
‘don as a mountebank. He was,’ fays 
a modern writer, ‘ an odd figure of a 
‘man, and extremely fantaftical in his 
‘drefs; he was attended by amonkey, 
‘which he had trained to act the part 
‘of a juck-pudding, a part which he 
* had formerly acted himielf, and which 
‘ was more natural to him than that of 
‘a profeffor of phyfic*. The igno- 
rance andtheimpudence of the mounte- 
banks are ridiculed in the Spe¢tator, 
and efpecially in that paper which con- 
cludes with an anecdote of one who 
exhibited at Hammerfmith +: he told 
his audience that he had been ¢ born 

“and bred there, and, having a fpeci: al 
‘regard for the place of his nativit ys 
‘he was determined to make a prefent 
‘ of five fhillings to as many as would 
faccept it; the whole crowd ftood 


* « Granger’s 


t “ Vol. viii. No. 572; fee alfo vol. vi. No. 444.” 
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* agape, and ready to take the doctor 
* at his word; when, putting his hand 
* into a long bag, as every one was ex- 
‘ pecting his crown piece, he drew out 
*a handful of little packets, each of 
‘which, he informed the fpectators, 
* was conftantly fold for five fhillings 
‘ and fixpence, but that he would bate 
‘the odd five fhillings to every inha- 
* bitant of that place. The whole af- 
* fembly immediately clofed with this 
‘ generous offer, and took off all his 
phyfic, after the doctor had made 
them vouch that there were no fo- 
reigners among them, but that they 
were all Hammerfmith men.’ 

“ Another itinerant, who feems in 
fome degree to have rivalled the lower 
claffes of the juggle TS, was the tinker 5 
and according ly he is included, with 
them and the minftrels, in the act 

againft vagrants, eftablifhed by the au- 
thority of Queen Elizabeth. His per- 
formances were ufually exhibited at 
fairs, wakes, and other places of pub- 
lic refort: they confifted in low buf- 
foonery and ludicrous tricks to engage 
the attention and move the laughter of 
the populace. Some of them are fpe- 
cified in the following fpeech from 
ar old dramatic performance: * This, 

‘ Madame, is the tinker of Twitnam. 
‘T have feene him licke out burning 
* firebrands with his tongue, drink two- 
‘pence from the bottome of a full 
‘ pottle of ale, fight with a maftyf{, 
‘and ftroke his muftachoes with his 
‘ bloody-bitten fift, and fing as merrily 
‘as the fobereft querefter.’ 

“ The firftarticle in the foregoing quo- 
tation brings to my recolle ction the ex- 
traordinary performances of a profefled 
fire-eater, whofe name was Powel, well 
known in different parts of the king- 
dom about forty years ago. Among 
other wonderful facts, I faw him do 
the following: He ate the burning 
coals from the fire; he put a large 
bunch of matches lighted into his 
mouth, and bk ‘w the fmoke of the 
fulphur through his noftrils; he carried 
a red-hot heater round the room in his 
teeth; and broiled a piece of beef- 
fteak upon his tongue). By way of 


“ane 


Biographical Hiftory, vol. iv. p. 350.” 
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+ “ Or maftiff dog.” 


) © To perform this, he lighted a piece of charcoal, which he put into his 


mouth beneath his tongue ; 


fpectators with a pair of bellow "s blew t 
dccreafing, till the meat was fufliciently 


the beef was laid upon the t top; 


a id one of the 
ipon the charcoal, to ‘prevent the heat 
broiled.” ‘ 

conclufion, 
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conclufion, he made a compofition of 
- pitch, brimftone, and other combuf- 
tibles, to which he added feveral pieces 
of lead; the whole was melted in an 
iron ladie, and then fet on fire; this 
he called his foup; and taking it out 
of the ladle with a fpoon of the fame 
metal, he ate it in its ftate of lique- 
faction, and blazing furioufly, without 
appearing to fuftain the leaft injury. 
And here we may add the whimfical 
trickery of a contemporary artift, equal 
to the above in celebrity, who amufed 
the public, and filled his pockets, by 
eating ftones, which it is faid he abfo- 
tutely cracked between his teeth, and 
afterwards fwallowed.” P. 179. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE RUSSIAN ACADEMY. 


« "HE Ruffian Academy is devoted 

to the cultivation and fixation of 
the mother tongue. It arofe in the 
year 1783, at the inftance of Princefs 
Dathkof, and by the munificence of 
the Emprefs, who took the infant in- 
ftitution under her patronage, elevated 
it to the rank of the Imperial Academy, 
and prefented it with a donation of 
thirteen thoufand rubles for the pur- 
chafe of a houfe, and five thoufand 
rubles as its annualrevenue. This fo- 
ciety is compofed of fixty members, 
elected from the higher orders of per- 
fons, as the beft adapted to promote 
its views; it being generally fuppofed 
that among them a language is brought 
to elegance, ductility, and precifion ; 
where thefe negleét the vernacular 
tongue, though it may perhaps, by the 
efforts of tcholars, be moulded to fuit 
the ftudied phrafeology of books, yet 
it will never be rendered a graceful 
vehicle of refined and familiar conver- 
fation. Hence it is that the German 
language, otherwife fo very much cul- 
tivated, is deftitute of that eafe, thofe 
delicate turns, that capacity for the 
engaging ftyle of polite converiation, 
which is univerfally admired in the 
French, and which the Germans have 
fo frequently in vain attempted to imi- 
tate. The Ruffian language very nar- 
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rowly efcaped, from a fimilar difpof. 
tion to the Gallomania, being banithed 
from the circles of the polite world ; 
but the patriotic example of the Em. 
prefs refcued it from that cataftrophe. 
Equally familiar with the languages of 
the moft cultivated nations, by birth a 
German, and a Parifian when fhe wrote 
to Voltaire, that extraordinary prin- 
cefs, in her writings and converfations, 
gave the preference to the Ruffian 
tongue, as fhe well knew that her ex. 
ample alone was able to check the in- 
fatuated neglect of it among the great, 
That fhe knew how to employ the 
idiom of her adopted country in all its 
copioufnefs, and with the fluency and 
eafe of a fkilful artift, was every day 
experienced by thofe about her, and 
may yet be feen in her written com. 
pofitions: but that fhe had maftered 
it to its utmoft extent, purfued it into 
its moft recondite fources by making 
the language her peculiar ftudy, is per- 
haps not fo generally known, and 
therefore deferves to be particularly 
fhown bythe following anecdote, which 
I relate from the mouth of a credible 
witnefs. 

“ The Ruffian Academy, on fetting 
about the compilation of their dittio- 
nary, adopted the method of having 
each letter of the alphabet printed on 
very large paper, in order that the 
members and other adepts in the lan- 
guage might write in the margin their 
additions or remarks, ere the impref 
fion was taken off for the public. One 
of thefe proof fheets was likewife fent 
to the Emprefs, after all the infertions 
were made, and the letter might be 
regarded as complete. ‘The proof, on 
coming back to the Academy, was ob- 
ferved to have three words written in 
the margin, as having been omitted in 
the feries. Of two of them the figni- 
fication was prefently known, but the 
third feemed exotic to all the members 
that were prefent. The moft learned 
of the body applied themfelves with 
all poffible pains to decypher the myf 
terious word: but none of them being 
able to fucceed, they had no alterna 
tive except that of requefting an ex- 
planation from the great perfonage at 
whote fuggeftion the difficulty had oc- 
curred. To this they had no other 
anfwer than a reference to an ancient 
chronicle, indicating exaétly the paf 
fage where the word, which was deem- 
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ed highly worthy of being retained, 
was to be found. 

« Qn this occafion let me be allowed 
to draw a fhort. parallel between the 
two greateft fovereigns of the laft cen- 
tury, who in fo many other refpects 
afford materials for an interefting com- 
parifon. Frederic Il. like his exalted 
friend Catharine, was fond of the {ci- 
ences; like her he patronized and che- 
rifhed the Mufes; like her, he brought 
many an offering totheir altars. Like 
that princefs he ftrove to, diffeminate 
knowledge and tafte among his people, 
ulhering in the bright beams of philo- 
fophy, to difpel the gloom of prejudice 
and pedantry, and to dedicate temples 
to the arts. But Frederic, a German 
prince, who was ignorant of the lan- 
guage of hi- German nation, conceit- 
edly refolved never to underftand it, 
even when it was become worthy of 
his efteem, even when his intimates 
called his attention to the progrefs of 
his people. ‘Though fo great a man, 
he fuffered himfelf here to be conquer- 
ed by a prejudice often refuted and 
now grown obfolete; a prejudice which 
unhappily deprived the German nation 
of his foering approbation, and rob- 
bed it of the incompenfable honour of 
being able to appropriate to itfelf the 
greateft of all royal authors. Catha- 
rine I], by birth and education familiar 
with two languages, learnt the third, 
the moft difficult of all, amidft the tu- 
multuous throng of a brilliant court, 
amidft the cares of an immenfe domi- 
nion, amidft the fhouts of triumph 
after repeated victories, from a ferfe 
of duty, and from a patriotic concern 
in the improvement of her people.” 
P. 302. ; 


LIBRARY OF THE ACADEMY—TAN- 
GUTAN AND MONGOLIAN MSS. 


“ ANOTHER, as yet unexplored, 
treafure, exclufively poffefied by this 
library, confifts in a confiderable col- 
lection of Tangutan and Mongolian 
manuicripts. They were difcovered in 
Siberia in the year 1720, and tranfinit- 
ted to St. Peterfburg. Peter the Great 
tranfmitted a few quires of them to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, ir 
order to learn: what they contained ; 
and the academicians acquitted them- 
felves of this commiflion like true 
Frenchmen. A certain Abbé Bignon 
Was deputed to fend the Emperor a 
Vox. V.—No. LI. 
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tranflation in the Latin language. ac- 
companied with a letter expreffive of 
fome modeft doubts as to his tranfla- 
tion from a language in which fo few 
helps were to be obtained. It was af- 
terwards found that there was not one 
word of it in the original. The Aca- 
demy at prefent- maintains a perfon 
among thefe tribes, for the purpofe of 
ftudying their language. He is a Ger- 
man, named Jzhrig; I was perfonally 
acquainted with him during his laft 
ftay at St. Peterfburg. At that time 
he had been fixteen years among the 
Mongoles, was fo familiar with their 
manners, and had taken fuch a liking 
to them, that our European accommo- 
dations were utterly difagreeable to 
him. He had even formed fuch high 
notions of their wifdom, as to be fully 
perfuaded that we of Europe might 
acquire information in numberlefs re- 
{pects from thefe regions. However, 
notwithftanding that he was perfectly 
matter of the Mongolian language, it 
was impoffible to perceive any confift- 
ence in his tranflations, though he ex- 
erted himfelf to the utmoft in the com- 
pofition of ‘he fentences. For reach- 
ing the force and peculiarities of the 
original, he had coined a great number 
of new words; which, notwithftand- 
ing the fingularity of their ftamp, were 
fometimes generally chara¢teriftic, but 
often totally unintelligible. A learned 
friend of mine at Peterfburg has at pre- 
fent one of his manufcripts in hand, 
being the tranflation of a Mongolian 
writing, which may perhaps one day 
appear in public, if the attempts of 
my friend to decipher the frequent 
ambiguous fignifications, fhould at laft 
fucceed. After making a fhort ftay in 
the refidence, during which Jehrig had 
married, he went back to his beloved 
Mongoles, to pafs the remainder of his 
life among them. At his departure he 
conceived a defign which may turn out 
very beneficial to the improvement of 
that people. He took with him a 
choice collection of good books in va- 
rious departments of fcience, in order 
to tranflate them there, and difperfe 
them among the Mongoles. Among 
thefe were feveral in natural hiftory 
and geography, with other elementary 
books, but no philofophical works, 
confidently maintaining that in that 
bianch of human knowledge, his Mon- 
goles were far beyond any thing that 
the Europeans had to offer.” P. 317+ 
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MODELS, &C—-GALLERY OF 
ORIENTAL FIGURES. 

«“ AMONG the numerous models 
preferved in the Mufeum, thofe from 
the cabinet of Peter the Great are par- 
ticularly remarkable. Here is feen the 
model of a fhip of war of 120 guns, and 
another of a galley of five-and-twenty 
banks of rowers. Of the remaining 
works of art difperfed in various 
places, I fhall only mention that 
ftupendous piece of mechanifm, the 
writing-defk, already defcribed, and 
the mechanical performance of a Rul- 
fian artift. This latter is a repeat- 
ing watch, of the form and fize of 
an egg. The infide reprefents the fe- 
pulchre of Chrift, which is clofed by 
a ftone and guarded by two foldiers. 
On opening the watch, the angels ap- 
pear, the guards fall down, the ftone 
vanifhes, the holy women are feen, 
and the melody of awell-known Ruffian 
hymn, fung at the vefpers of Eafter- 
day, is heard. This mafter-piece of 
mechanifm was executed by its in- 


ventor, under no direétion whatever, . 


and without the ufe of the proper tools, 
within the {pace of four years. 

“ A long gallery furrounding one of 
the grand faloons, contains a large 
quantity of oriental drefles, ornaments, 
and utenfils. Here are’ feen Chinefe, 
Perfians, Morduanes, Samoyedes, Of- 
tiaks, Kirghifes, Buryextes, Tungufes, 
Yakutans, Tartars, Mongoles,Tfchukt- 
fches, Kurilians, Aleutans, Siberian 
magicians, as large as life, with their 
national phyfiognomies, and in their 
particular habits. ‘ The eye,’ fays 
Bacmeifter, fpeaking on this fubject, 
*is delighted in furveying the variety 
‘of taftes that prevails among thefe 
‘ feveral tribes; fome of them adopted 
‘by neceflity, and others apparently 
* from the mere dictates of fancy. The 
* Chinefe and Perfians drefs in filks 
‘and golden tiflue, the Samoyedes 
‘ wrap themfelves in the fkins of wild 
* beafts, the Tartars adorn their per- 
‘fons with pearls and clothes, the 


.* Kamtfhadales wear pelices made of 


* the fkins and plumage of water-fowls, 
* the Schamanes or magicians are hung 
* round with pieces of iron ftrung to- 
* gether with thongs, the fhoes of the 
* Chinefe ladies are only fix inches in 
“length, and the female Kirghifes wear 
© boots iron-fhod at the heels, and ftuck 
* round with horfe-nails. Nothing can 
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* be finer than the filks and fempftreft. 
* works of the Chinefe ; yet we cannot, 
‘ refufe our admiration to the induftry 
* of {uch nations as, inftead of filk and 
* needles, employ the finews of beafts 
‘ and the bones of fifh, and with thefe 
‘implements execute works which in 
* no refpect yield to embroidery,’ And 
then the vaft diverfity of phyfiogno- 
mies! From the extreme confines of 
a beautiful form, acccrding to our 
ideas, through all the gradations of 
ugly, hagard, ftupid, ghaftly, brutifh, 
up to the pinnacle of hideous, the hu. 
man countenance is here feen modified. 
Long and round heads, flat and fhub 
notes, hogs’-eyes and calves’-eyes, 
bearded and unbearded chins, fucceed 
in grotefque viciflitude. 

“In one of the arches are dreffes, 
ftuffs, and utenfils, from Otaheite and 
the South Sea iflands; a Kamttfhadale 
fledge, with complete harnefs for fix 
dogs; and fimilar curiofities from re- 
mote or hitherto unknown countries. 

“ One of the moft interefting apart. 
ments of the Mufeum to every clafs of 
beholders, is unqueftionably the Cabi- 
net of Peter the Great. The perfect 
likenefs, by Count Raftrelli, in wax, 
of the Emperor, is here feen fitting 
under an Imperial canopy. ‘The feve- 
ral objects with which he is furrounded 
have a fort of hiftorical confequence. 
The peruke is made of the Tzar’s own 
hair, the clothes, of blue Gros-de- 
Tours, is the very fame which he had 
on at the coronation of his fpoufe, and 
the embroidery on it was worked by 
the hands of that princefs. ‘The chair 
is the identical one in which he ufed 
to. be feated on folemn occafions. In 
the fame room is alfo his complete unl- 
form of the Preobajenfkoi regiment of 
guards, his gorget, his {carf, his fword, 
his hat shot through with a mufket- 
ball at the battle of Pultava, and va 
rious other articles of drefs, which by 
their fafhion and fimplicity fpeak the 
Emperor’s turn of mind. In the ad- 
joining room are kept a lathe for tum- 
ing, and a variety of inftruments and 
mechanical tools which Peter was wont 
to ufe in his hours of recreation, 
Among a number of productions of 
his own work is a large luftre of ivory, 
pendent from the ceiling. An iron bar, 
forged by himfelf, in order to encou- 
rage the trade in that metal, was inno 
need ot ihe admonition comin” 
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the infcription to the fpectator, to re- 
feat on the activity of mind poffeffed 
by that monarch.” PP. 337+ 
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NARISHKIN’S VILLA™PROMENADE— 
SLEDGE PARTIES. 


« THE country-feats of the two 
brothers Narifhkin, deferve here par- 
ticular notice, as being frequented on 
Sundays by great numbers of the higher 
claffes. <A friendly invitation, in four 
different languages, infcribed over the 
entrance to the grounds, authorizes 
every one of decent appearance and be- 
haviour, to amufe himfelf there in what- 
ever way he pleafes, without fear of 
moleftation. In feveral pavilions are 
muficians for the benefit of thofe who 
choofe to dance; in others are chairs 
and fofas, ready for the reception of 
any party who with to recreate them- 
felves by fedate converfation after 
roaming about with the great throng; 
fome parties take to the fwings, the 
bowling-green, and other diverfions ; 
on the canals and lakes are gondolas, 
fome conftructed for rowing, others 
for failing; and, if all this be not 
enough, refrefhments are fpread on 
tables in particular alcoves, or are 
handed about by fervants in livery. 
This noble hofpitality is by no means 
unenjoyed ; the concourfe of perfons 
of all defcriptions, from the ftar and 
ribandtothe plain well-dreffed burgher, 
forms fuch a party-coloured collection, 
and fometimes groups are fo humour- 
oufly contrafted, that for this reafon 
alone it is well worth the pains of par- 
taking once in the amufement. 

“ The number of thefe fauntering 
places in and about the retidence is fo 
great, that we are not yet come near 
the end of our lift. ‘Therefore, to 
fpare myfelf and the reader the trouble 
of repetitions, we will take our leave 
of this branch cf public paftime, in 
order to entertain ourfelves with ano- 
ther clafs very nearly allied to it. 

* Walking has fome admirers at St. 
Peterfburg, but driving incomparably 
more. A convenience which in this 
extenfive, dirty town, is fo much a 
neceflary, will naturally foon dege- 
herate into a luxury. The neceflity 
of keeping horfes for ufe is puthed 
to the utmoft extravagance: no where 
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is driving fo much a diverfion as 
here, 

“ Tt has long been the cuftom to 
keep a general promenade on certain 
holidays. “On the firft of May all the 
people of fafhion affemble in the moft 
iplendid equipages in the woods of 
Katharinenhof, as it fhould feem, to 
hail the arrival of fpring. All that the 
tafte and expenfe of the wealthy part 
of the public has to exhibit in thefe 
particulars, is here to be feen, as num- 
bers of new carriages have been kept 
fhut up in the coach-houfes till this 
day ; and this train actually determines 
the fafhion in the fhape and colour of 
carriages till the next grand parade. 
Magnificent as the proceffion is of 
feveral thoufand equipages, moftly in 
the higheft ftyle of richnefs and ele- 
gance, not lefs, and perhaps ftill more 
curious is the end and aim of this 
choice diverfion. ‘The carriages pro- 
ceed in three or four rows, clofe befide 
and behind each other; the pleafure 
confifts in feeing and being feen, and, 
after fome hours fpent in this man- 
ner, every one haftens home fatif- 
fied and delighted. The populace, 
who on this occafion affemble in great 
multitudes, have here, as ufual, drawn 
the better lot: jovial and gay, they 
take their glafs of brandy, looking from 
under their tents at the gaudy hofts of 
vanity; and to them itis a real comedy. 


_ The philofopher entertains himfelf in 


contemplating the fingular contrafts of 
this prodigious mafs of mortals, com- 
pounded of fuch heterogeneous parts; 
and every one thinks himfelf well res 
paid for coming. Similar carriage pro+ 
menades are held at Eafter round the 
fwings. 

“ More appropriate and more gene- 
ral than thefe amufements, is the dri- 
ving in fledges; a diverfion of which, 
even in Germany, nothing more than 
a very faint idea can be formed. Indeed 
it is not here the cuftom, as there, to 
have folemn proceffions in fledges ; but 
the nature of our winter, and the 
fleetnefs of our horfes, confer peculiar 
charms on this amufement in Ruffia. 
The {ledges here in ufe are extremely 
fimple, as the fhapes of fhells, gondo- 
las, fwans, eagles, &c. are thought 
abfurd and taftelefs ornaments. Thofe 
for two perfons are drawn by a pair 
of horfes, one being harneffed in the 
fhafts, and the other by his fide with- 
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out them to a fufpended crofs bar *. 
The rule is to keep the former in a 
trot and the other in a gallop. The 
great intereft in this winter-fport con- 
fifts in the extraordinary fpeed of dri- 
ving: to what lengths our ifvofchtfchiki 
ana horfes have attained in this matter, 
I fhall forbear to mention, for fear of 
lofing all my credit with the reader. 
The fledges for a fingle perfon, made 
ule of by our beaux tor their morning 
recreation, are generally very elegant, 
and their horfes excellent runners: the 
gentleman guides himielf, and befide 
the horfe rides a huffar, finely drefled, 
to hold the reins. On pleafant winter 
days public fledge-races are held on 
the Neva. The courfe is about three 
hundred fathoms long, and enclofed 
with railing. The lovers of the {port 
and the ifvofcht{chiki lay bets on the 
fleetneis of their hories, or ufe the 
courfe merely for their own diverfion. 
The great concourfe of people aflem- 
bled as {pectators, for whofe accom- 
modation likewife feveral. fcaffolds are 
erected, is a confiderable addition to 
the livelinefs of the thow. Driving 
for pleafure is not merely confined to 
one fex; the ladies are warranted by 
cuftom to enjoy this amufement con- 
fiflently with the rules of propriety. 
The principal rendezvous for it is the 
Peterhof road. 

“ The Neva and the canals by which 
St. Peterfburg is interfected, afford the 
inhabitants the convenience of going, 
for bufinefs or pleafure, on the water, 
in fuch perfection as can only be en- 
joyed in very few towns in Europe. 
We may not only go on pleafant ex- 
curfions to a diftance from the city and 
to the-iflands, but even take fhort paf- 
fages to moft of the ftreets. On the 


-fhores of the Neva plenty of boats are 


ever in readinefs to take a fare, fome 
of them belonging to the public offices, 
others kept by private perfons. They 
are of various fizes, of two, four, fix, 
eight, and twelve oars ;. but their con- 
ftruction is in general the fame. The 
after part, juft before the fteerfinan, is 
ufually covered with an awning pro- 
vided with curtains, as a protection 
from rain. Their appearance is always 
elegant, but thofe belonging to the 
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gentry magnificent. The, rowers are 
all failors, and dreffed in uniform, hav. 
ing caps with high plumes of feathers, 
Their dexterity in rowing is fuch, that 
even the Englith failors acknowledge 
their fuperiority. All the motions are 
directed with the ftricteft punctilio by 
the fteerfman’s orders. At his firft word 
of command all the oars are raifed in 
the air, at the fecond they fall at once 
into the water, and at the third the 
rowing begins, fo exactly in time, and 
with fuch equal exertions, as if the mo- 
tion was effected by the fpring of a 
machine. When going with the cur- 
rent, and the paffengers require it, the 
failors ftrike up a fong, which: the 
fteerfman, with a pipe made of birch 
bark [rojoke } direéts and accompanies, 
All things confidered, thefe water. 
parties are to be reckoned among 
the moft engaging amufements of the 
place.” P. 440. 

PRINCE POTEMKIN’S GRAND ENTER- 

TAINMENT. 

“ |] SHALL conclude this chapter 
with a fhort account of the memo- 
rable feftivity given by Prince Poten- 
kin the Taurian, during his laft retum 
to the refidence, in houour of the fo 
vereign of the Ruffian Empire, in his 
Pantheon. Crowned with laurels, and 
weary with conquefts, the commander 
haftened back to the refidence, to en- 
joy his triumphs in the funfhine of 
majefty ; and, in the round of rejoi- 
cings that awaited his arrival, to forget 
for a moment the horrors of the enfan- 
guined plain. Some dark forebodings 
feemed to whifper in his ear that thele 
would be the laft hours he fhould ever 
pafs on the brilliant theatre of his 
greatnefs ; and to enjoy them was now 
his grand obje&. He formed the plan 
of an entertainment, which fhould af- 
ford him an opportunity of teftifying 
his gratitude to the exalted authorels 
of his profperity, in his own houfe, in 
prefence of the affembled court. It 
was grand and extraordinary, like all 
his other plans. A whole month 
elapfed in preparations; artifts of all 
denominations were conftantly employ- 
ed; whole fhops and warehoutes were 


* “ The Ruffian harnefs has feveral peculiarities extremely difficult to be de- 
{cribed ; it is faid, however, to be excellently calculated for the benefit of the 
horfe. Perhaps it may not be improper to remark, that the Ruflians are un 
verfally well fkilled in the treatment of horfes.” 
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omptied of their goods for furnifhing 
what was wanted; fome hundreds of 
perfons affembled daily to work in pre- 
paring.for the banquet ; ‘and each of 
thefe days was a brilliant holiday. At 
length the moment arrived which had 
kept the whole town on the ftretch of 
expectation from the preparatives they 
had feen. The promife of the Emprefs 
and the Imperial family to grace this 
day by their pretence, was given; the 
court, the foreign minifters, the nobi- 
lity, and a great number of refpectable 
perfons of both texes were invited. 
About fix in the evening the company 
afembled in mafquerade habits. A 
fignal being given as the Emprefs fiep- 
ped into her cat riage, the treat pre- 
pared for the populace, in the fquare 
before the palace, was uncovered to 
the greedy multitude, who were al- 
fembled on the occafion in prodigious 
numbers. Great heaps of all the feve- 
ral articles of clothes, lofty pyramids 
of eatables, two oxen roafted whole, 
and an ample ftore of liquors, befides 
acouple of fountains fpouting wine, 
were here delivered as a prey to the 
rapacious mob. 

“ The inftant the Emprefs fet her 
foot in the veftibule, a folemn fym- 
phony began, the tiwelling. notes re- 
founding from the lofty gailery through 
the grand faloon. ‘The orcheftra con- 
fitted of three hundred performers, 
vocal and inftrutnental, in enchanting 
vicifitudes. In a few minutes the 
Emprefs advanced into the grand hall, 
followed by the whole company. Here, 
having taken her feat on an elevated 
platform, decorated with tranfparent 
paintings, the companydiperfed among 
the colonades and into the boxes; on 
which began the fecond act of this ex- 
traordiaary {pectacle. Four-and-twen- 
ty couple of beautiful young ladies 
and handfome youths of noble families, 
among whom were the Grand Dukes 
Alexander and Couftantine, opened the 
dances. All were drefltd in white, 
and only dittinguifhed by the colour 
of their girdles and fcarves. The value 
of their ornaments was eftimated at 
ten millions of rubles. ‘The mutic to 
which they danced was accompanied 
with finging; and the famous artift 
Le Picq concluded the fcene with a 
folo, 

“ The company now proceeded to 
another apartment hung with coftly 
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tapeftry. Here ftood an artificial ele. 
phant, his caparifons being ornamented 
with emeralds, rubies, and other pre- 
cious ftones. The Perfian who attend- 
ed him ftruck on a bell; and this was 
the fignal for another change. 

“ A curtain fprung up, and a ftage 
magnificently decorated appeared. Two 
ballets and a dramatical reprefentation 
here charmed the furprifed audience 
in a moft extraordinary manner. Full 
and harmonious mufic, interrupted by 
choirs of fingers, moft delightful dan- 
cing, an exceflive profufion of pomp, 
and a difplay of all the various national 
drefies of the empire, in their moft 
agreeable coftume, here, fafcinated all 
the fenfes at once. The play being 
ended, the company feparated, and 
drew off into all the apartments of the 
palace. A brilliant illumination now 
ftruck the amazed eye wherever it 
turned. ‘The walls and columns feemed 
to be all on fire; large mirrors fixed in 
various parts, or placed as pyramids 
and grottos, multiplied the effe@& of 
this unufual fight, and even the whole 
park feemed to be ftrewn with fpark- 
ling ftones. 

« A table fpread in a manner corre- 
fponding with the fplendour of the 
feftivity now awaited the company. 
Six hundred perfons fat down to it, 
and the reft were ferved at the fides 
and among the pillars of the hall. No 
other veflels or implements were ufed 
but of gold or filver: in lieu of the 
ufual tapers, the table was lighted by 
coloured vafes having lamps within. A 
prodigious number of fervants in fump- 
tuous liveries, with the domeftic of- 
ficers, were employed in waiting, and 
in all parts whatever was wanted was 
had at a nod. Any thing in the whole 
province of epicuriim might be afked 
tor without danger of difappointment. 

“ The Emprefs, on that day, made 
an exception, certainly the firft for 
many years, to her ordinary mode of 
living ; by remaining till midnight, that 
fhe might not difturb the fatisfaction 
of her hoft and his company. On her 
entering again the veftibule, a choir of 
human voices began a hymn, the fub- 
ject of which was Catharine’s glory. 
The Emprefs, furprifed and affected, 
was turning to the Prince, when he, 
fuddenly overpowered with his feel- 

ings, fell on his knee, feized her hand, 
and moiftened it with his tears. A 
gloomy 
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gloomy prefentiment feemed to dart 
acrofs bis mind, as with a faltering 
voice he for the laft time expreffed his 
gratitude to his generous patronefs.” 
P. 463. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE 
TION. 

« JT is more particularly in. the 
iflands of the A&gean Sea that I have 
directed my’ refearches, in that multi- 
tude of groups of lands and rocks, {cat- 
tered without order in the middle of 
this fea, as an eternal monument of 
its conqueft over the continent. Divi- 
ded by the ancients into Cylades and 
Sporades, denominations at prefent 
forgotten, they are at this day known 
under the general defignation of Iflands 
of the Archipelago. Although I have 
rot vifited them all, the rather long 
ftay which I made in fome of them, 
the intercourfe that I had with men 
who inhabited them, or were perfectly 
acquainted with them, the informa- 
tion that I acquired in the fame coun- 
tries, have enabled me to collect cer- 
tain particulars refpecting each of 
them, and to fpeak of them with pre- 
cifion. 

«“ The iflands of the Archipelago, 
moft of which are remarkable for the 
fertility and the beauty of their foil, 
celebrated in antiquity, and famed for 
having given birth to great men, are 
fill at this day important points of 
eftablifhment, communication, or com- 
merce. We have a great intereft in 
being well acquainted with them ; and 
I am of opinion, that my work will 
leave nothing to be wifhed for in that 
refpect. This, at leaft, is the tafk 
which I have impofed on myfelf, and 
which I have endeavoured to accom- 
plifh. 

“ We had already fome general de- 
fcriptions of the iflands of the Archi- 
pelago; one of the moft extenfive is 
that of Dapper; it is the work of a 
geographer who defcribes what he has 
not feen, and only by copying what 
others had written before him. Tour- 
nefort, that immortal man, full of {ci- 
ence and tafte, and whom every travel- 
ler who publifhes his accounts ought 
to take for a model, has likewife de- 
fcribed, but with a different pencil 
from Dapper, thefe fame iflands of the 
Archipelago of the Levant. But fince 
the travels of the French naturalift, as 
well as fince the defcription of Dap- 
per, they no longer have the fame ap- 
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pearance. The change of mafters in 
fome, the confequences of tyranny in 
all, time and other circumftances, have 
introduced differences between former 
accounts and the narrative which & 
now prefent. Befides, I fhall here ree 
peat what I have already faid on the 
fubject of my Travels in Egypt, that 
it is impoflible for the fame man to 
obferve every thing; the one collects 
what efcaped him by whom he was 
preceded; and, in fhort, in like mane 
ner as painters, have their particue 
lar ftyle in reprefenting the fame fub- 
ject, each obferver has alfo his manner 
of feeing and defcribing what he has 
feen; fo that the fame object may be 
perceived under different points of 
view, and the fame circumftance be 
differently related by feveral perfons, 
and {till be interefting.”” P. xxvii. 

“ It is not, however, to the iflands 
of the Archipelago that my excurfions 
have been limited, and that my obfer- 
vations will be confined: the large and 
beautiful ifland of Candia, in which I 
made feveral journies, fome parts of 
Turkey in Afia Minor, Macedonia, and 
the Morea, have been thé objec of my 
peregrinations, as they will be the fub- 
ject of my ftory.” P. xxx. 

‘“ ‘The chart which is annexed to 
my book, is one of the handfomett 
and moft complete that has been con- 
ftructed of that extent of fea and land, 
which is ufually diftinguifhed by the 
name of the Levant. To my own 
nautical and geographical obfervations, 
I have added thofe of the feamen, tra- 
vellers, and geographers, the moft mo- 
dern and the moft efteemed; and, ia 
order to give an idea of the pains 

which I have taken to render this chart 
as minute and correct as poffible, it 
will be fufficient for me to remark that 
I have employed, for the northem 
part of Egypt, the particular chart 
of Lake Menzaleh, which an able of- 
ficer of artillery, the General of Di- 
vifion Andréofly, infpector-general of 
the corps of artillery, has very recently 
publifhed, at the end of two excellent 
memoirs, refpecting fome points of 
Lower Egypt *. 

‘* Nor to this alone has the affiftance 
which I have received from General 


* & Mémoire fur le Lac Menzaleh, d’apres la Reconnoiffance fait en Vendé- 


miaire, an 7. Mémoire fur la Vallée 


des Lacs de Natron, et celle du Fleuve 


fans Eau, d’apres la Reconnoifiance fait les 4, 55 6, 7, et 8 Pluviofe, an 7.—Paris, 
Didot ainé, an 8.” 
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Andréoffy been confined; he has been 
fo kind as to communicate to me, and 
to permit me to add to my chart the 
manuicript plan, whick he himielftook 
of the part of the coaft of Egypt com- 
prehended between Damietta and Rof- 
fetta; fo that this extent of the fhores 
of the Mediterranean, hitherto thrown 
on our charts, as at random, and with 
which it never was more important to 
us. to be well acquainted, is that which 
is traced with the greateft exactnefs 
and precifion; thanks to the attention 
of a diftinguifhed foldier, who, amid 
the terrible agitations of war, has 
found means to fix in the camp the 
timid fciences, fcared by the din of 
arms, and to join tothe dazzling, but 
enfanguined laurels of valour, the more 
modett, but fruitful olive, with which 
they encircle the brow of thofe who 
welcome them, and whom they are 
fond of loading with favours.” P. xxxi. 
—_——~et ae 


EXTRACTS. 


GRASSHOPPERS * OR LOCUSTS. 


« ENDEAVOURS have been made 
to explain how infects, winged indeed, 
but little capable of a flight of long 
duration, could appear all at once, like 
a devaftating ftorm, on lands furround- 
ed by the fea. Naturaliits have ima- 
gined that grafshoppers, incapable of 
crofling a large fpace of fea, repaired 
to Cyprus with the vetle!s from Syria, 
in which they kept themfelves conceal- 
ed during the voyage; but it would be 
difficult, on this hypethefis, to explain 
the fudden appearance of thefe living 
clouds in certain years, while in others 
none of them are to be feen. On the 
other hand, muft not navigators per- 
ceive this prodigious multitude of 


ftrangers; and could it he fuppof- 
ed that they would conient to carry 
them obligingly into countries where 


fearcity and defolation would land 
with them? Befides, there is a cer- 
tain fact, which 1emoves the idea of 
grafshoppers getting on thipboard ; this 
is, that the fea-fhores, on the coatt 
of Cyprus, are fometimes covered, and 
infected to a great difiance, with their 


* “ Note. Throughout Chapter ITI 


dead bodies floating on the furface of 
the waters; and thefe vaft wrecks im. 
ply a paffage more perilous than a voy- 
age on board fhip. It cannot therefore 
be doubted that thefe fwarms of grat. 
hoppers arrive from the continent, 
where, according to the opinion of 
M. Haffelquitz, they muft be formed in 
the midft of the deferts of Arabia, 
whence they depart, fupported and 
impelled by the winds. 

“ The moft eaftern point of the 
ifland of Cyprus, Cape Sant Andrea, 
heing fcarcely diftant from the coat of 
Syria more than from twenty to twen- 
ty-five leagues, a gale of wind may 
eafily carry thither light infects, which 
affift themfelves with their wings, and 
poffefs much ftrength and agility. It 
is pofitively known that roving grafs- 
hoppers have crofled feas wider than 
this ftrait. M. Niebulr mentions, that 
in the month of November 1762, a 
prodigious quantity of grafshoppers 
fell in the environs of Dsjidda, a town 
of Arabia, on the borders of the Red 
Sea, after having croffed that fea, 
which, in this place, is upwards of 
fifty leagues in width; a great many 
perifhed, indeed, in the pafiage ; which 
did not prevent the reft from fpreading 
themfelves over the fields in incon- 
ceivable numbers. I have myielf feen 
grafshoppers alight on a veffel, ina 
voyage along the weft coaft of Africa, 
abreaft of Cape Blanco, and out of 
fight of all land. We could not ima- 
gine that thefe infeéts had come on 
board with us; they arrived from the 
eaft, and were of a fpecies unknown 
in France; every part of them was of 
a pale yellow, or filemot colour. They 
who do not content themfelves with 
ftudying Nature in books or in collec+ 
tions, and who vifit with fome atten- 
tion the immenfe galleries which the 
has herfelf arranged with admirable 
order, for the purpote of making them 
an eternal fubjcét of contemplation; 
they, IT fay, may have remarked that 
the large green grafshopper of our 
meadows raifes itfclf with rapidity to 
a height fomewhat confiderable, and 
fupports itfelf for fome time in the 
air, when the weather is warm, the 


.and likewife in Chapter XXXVIII. we 


have conftantly rendered the word /auterelles by gra/shoppers, which, as is well 
known, are winged infects of a very devouring nature; but, on reconfideration, 
we are much inclined to think that the author means /ocuf’s, from the length of 


the flights which he defcribes thefe infects to have taken.” 
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fky ferene, and the atmofphere free 
from humidity: from this we may 
judge, that the wandering fpecies, pro- 
ably more vigorous, as well as more 
accuftomed to travelling, may, in warm 
and dry climates, undertake long paf- 
fages in clofe columns, and, favoured 
by the winds, venture to crofs gulfs 
and ftraits. 

« And the frightful havock of thefe 
numberlefs phalanxes of devonring in- 
fects is not always confined to the fer- 
tile plains of the Eaft; they are {een, 
more rarely it is true, but with the 
fame fury, to {trip the fields of more 
weftern countries of their harvefts, of 
their verdure, to change in an inftant 
the rich and fmilmg carpet of fecundity 
into a hideous fcene of nakednefs and 
devattation; and, after having de- 
prived the earth of her drefs, men of 
the fruit of their labours and of their 
means of fubfiftence, to finifh by in- 
fecting the air with their carcafes heap- 
ed up, and by fpreading contagion and 
death. Who knows whether this be 
not one of the principal caufes of the 
melancholy and cruel permanence of 
the plague in the Eaft? 

“ France herfelf has not been ex- 
empt from the misfortunes produced 
by thefe prodigious and formidable 
bodies, carrying in their train confter- 
nation and want. In the year 1784, a 
vat fwarm of theie infects, coming 
from the eaft, crofled France, devour- 
ed every thing on their paflage, and 
fell into the Britifh Channel. Mezerai 
mentions with great detail another ir- 
ruption of grafshoppers, which de- 
prived the fouth of France of its har- 
vets, of its vegetables, and of its tre- 
foil. That hiftorian informs us, that 
the grafshoppers which efcaped from 
the birds, depofited fuch a quantity of 
eggs on the ground, particularly in 
the fandy fpots, that it was thought 
neceflary to caufe them te be picked 
up in order to deftroy them. They 
were found in heaps, and in this man- 
ner were collected upwards of three 
thoufand quintals, which were burnt 
or thrown into the Rhone. On calcu- 
lating the number of infects that were 
to be hatched by thefe maffes of eggs, 
it was found, by a very low eftimate, 
that there was 1,750,000 to the guin- 
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tal, which might give, for the total, 
550,000,000,000 of grafshoppers eggs, 
that would have been hatched the fol- 
lowing year. On other occafions a 
reward was fet on graf:hoppers; in 
3767, two fous a pound were paid for 
them in fome parts of Languedoc; in 
3787, only one fou was given; and yet 
it was known, by the examination of 
the accounts of the little community 
of Saint Gilles, that eleven or twelve 
hundred quintals of them had been de- 
ftroyed on its territory alone t.” P. 40. 


CYPRUS WINE. 


“ONE of the produétions which 
the Cypriots rear with the greateft 
attention, and which has not ceaf- 
ed to be to them an advantageous 
branch of trade, although, jike every 
other, it has felt the violence and want 
of reflection of the government, is the 
famous wine which is yielded them by 
vines with twifting and creeping ftems, 
and large and delicious fruit. ‘The beft 
vines, a natural temple, dear to Bac- 
chus, whence flows this yellowish, - 
rich, and perfumed wine, which con- 
ftitutes the delight and luxury of our 
tables, occupy a diftrict called the 
Commandery, becaufe it made a part 
of the great commandery of the Tem- 
plars and of the knights of Malta. It is 
comprifed between Mount Olympus 
and the towns of Limaffol and Paphos, 
Although all the wines of Cyprus come 
not from this diftrict, they do not the 
lefs, on that account, bear, in trade, 
the name of the wines of the: com- 
mandery, in order to enhance their 
value. Under that name is found fome 
very common, and at a very low price. 
I have purchafed at Alexandria fome 
of this pretended wine of the com- 
mandery, at ten parats, or a little more 
than twelve fous the dame-jeanne*; it 
was new, very light, and had no re- 
femblance in point of flavour to the 
diftinguifhed Cyprus wine. From all 
parts of the ifland the wines are col- 
lected at Larnica, where they are kept 
till they are thipped; but they want 
age in order to acquire the excellent 
qualities which caute them to be fo 
much in requeft. The Greeks of Cy- 
prus, from avery ancient cuftom, when 


i as See the Notice des Infedtes de la France réputés venimeux ; par M. Amoureux 
Fils, Médecin de Montpelier, 1789, introduction, page 122 and following.” 
* “ A-glafs veffel containing about three gallons Evglifh meafure.” 
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they have a child born, bury large 
veflels filled with wine, and clofely 
ftopped; thefe are not taken out of 
the ground but for the marriage.of that 
fame child. This wine, which might 
be called family-wine, fince it ferves to 
celebrate its moft happy events, pre- 
ferved fecure from the impreflions of 
the air, becomes exquifite on being 
taken out of the earth, and a real trea- 
fure to a delicate palate. Among per- 
fons in eafy circumftances, the qyan- 
tity of wine buried is feldom confumed 
in marriage feftivals, and a part is fold 
to Europeans, who have not always the 
opportunity of procuring any fo good. 

“ Cyprus wine is conveyed to Eu- 
rope, either in cafks, or in thofe large 
glafs bottles, covered ‘with ruth or 
wicker, which are called dames-jeannes. 
This latter method would be prefer- 
able, the wine keeping better in glais 
vefiels, if, on the other hand, the lofs 
of it were not to be feared, from the 
danger of breaking the dames-jeannes 
in the courfe ofa rather long voyage. 
When Cyprus wine is fhipped in cafks, 
and the price is not confidered in order 
to have that of the beft quality, the 
purchafer procures cafks in which has 
been left a certain quantity of lees, 
which have the property of improving 
the wine; accordingly the cafks, thus 
provided with lees, fell four times 
fearer than thofe which are deftitute 
of them. 

*¢ A modern author, who has written 
his travels to the Levant, ftruck with 
the excellence of the Cyprus wines, is 
aftonifhed that the merchants of En- 
rope have not tried to convey thither 
plants of theie celebrated vines. He 

, takes the trouble of defcribing minute- 
ly the precautions neceffary to be ob- 
ferved for removing theie plants, in 
fuch a manner that they might again 
ftrikein the new groundappropriated to 
them +. It certainly is not in this that 
the difficulty confifts; living plants are 
brought to Europe from diftances much 
more confiderable. It is even well 
known that Francis I. had procured 
from Cyprus a fufficient quantity of 
vine plants for covering fifty arpens or 
French acres at Fontainebleau. We 
are ignorant what is become of thefe 
vines, plauted at fo great an expente; 
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and we fhould be greatly miftaken to 
attribute to them the good quality and 
the reputation which the fuperior 
white grapes of Fontainebleau owe only 
to their manner of being planted and 
cultivated, and to the care beftowed 
onthem, But the real difficulty, and 
it is infurmountable, is to meet with 
the fame foil, the fame expofure, the 
fame climate, the fame degrees of 
temperature, in a word, to make Cy- 
prus wine eliewhere than in Cyprus,” 
P. 44. 





UNHAPPY SITUATION OF THE 
GREEKS. 

“« THE fate of the Greeks, inhabit, 
ants of the fmall iflands of the Archipe, 
lago, abandoned to themfelves, and 
who feemed to be fought only to be 
tormented and plundered, was truly 
deplorable. If a Turkith thip, or the 
finalleft galiot belonging to that nation, 
puts into one of thefe iflands, the 
commander becomes its defpot; the 
chiefs of the town or village haften 
to kifs his hand and receive his com, 
mands. He difpofes of every thing, 
caufes to be delivered to him the pro- 
vifions and all the articles of which ke 
ftands in need, impotes labours on the 
men, fets. up for fupreme judge, de- 
cides controverfies, fettles quarrels, 
condemns to fines, which muft be paid 
immediately, orders the baftinado, on 
the fole of the feet, to be applied as he 
thinks proper; in fhort, his fay {preads 
terror and confternation. Did a Maltefe 
privateer appear in her turn, nearly 
the fame fcenes of the abufe and harhh- 
nefs of power and of debafement were 
reprefented; the fame compliments, 
the fame prefents, the fame tafks, the 
fame arbitrary acts, the fame humilia- 
tions, and fometimes even ill ufage. 

“ One of the obligations of rigour 
impofed on thefe unfortunate Greeks, 
was, as foon as a Maltefe or Turkish 
veffel caft anchor in their harbour, to 
ftation perfons to look out on the moft 
elevated points, in order to difcover at 
a diftance thips at fea, to give notice 
of their approach, and to fkreen a 
more troublefome gueft from the dan- 
ger of being furprifed by his enemy, 
G*** had juft arrived in the road 9 


t “ Vosages dans P Ile de Chypre, la Syrie, et la Palefline, par M.1 ” Abbé Maritis 
trenflated from the Italjan, vol. i. page 325.” 
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Argentiera; watches had been placed, 
according to cuftom, at the top of 
towers built on fome eminences which 
overlook the village on every fide; the 
captain of the privateer was on thore 
with part of his crew, when the veifel 
was feen to enter the road. ‘The neg- 
ligence of the fentinel pofted on the 
fide from which the veffel came, was 
cruelly punifhed. G*** ordered his 
houfe to be demolifhed, and forbad 
that, as long as he fhould live, any 
one fhould prefume to build on the 
fame fpot. The order was executed 
in every point, and, feveral years after, 
I faw the ruins of a habitation of a 
whole family, overrun by brambles and 
ferpents, and ftill ftruck by the curfe 
of a plundering adventurer, 

“J was witnefs of the fang froid of 
this fame Captain G***, on another 
occafion, where he had like to have 
pronounced again the fatal anathema 
againft another houfe in the village of 
Argentiera. He had landed there with 
ten men well armed; and while the 
latter were difperfed among the inha- 
bitants, whom they laid under contri- 
bution, he dined at the houfe of the 
French agent, where I was. In the 
middle of dinner, his people ran in, 
quite feared, to announce to him that 
a veflel was coming into the road, 
and that fhe had the appearance of an 
enemy. G***, without rifing from 
his feat or being in the leaft difcon- 
certed, ordered them to bring to him 
the épitrepo, a fort of mayor or fyndic. 
The latter being arrived, G*** atked 
him what man of his village he had 
placed to look cut at fuch a tower? 
And, on receiving his anfwer, he en- 
joined him to lay hold of that man, and 
bring him into his pretence. This or- 
der, being given in a tone to exact 
prompt and unqualified obedience, 
he rofe from table, and turning to- 
wards his people, faid to them: 
‘Come, my lads, let us march, and 
‘prepare to attack and exterminate 
‘thofe dogs of Turks!’ He did not 
go far, becaufe it turned out that the 
veffel arrived was a Ragufan trader; 
but he was not difpofed, on that ac- 
count, to punifh lefs cruelly the Greek 
Who had neglected to give notice of 
the approach of this veffel] ; and it was 
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not without great difficulty that the 
agent and I, by dint of earnetft foli- 
citations, fucceeded in obtaining his 
pardon. <A few days after, G*** was 
fo fortunate as to furprife a cara- 
vel coming from Alexandria, richly 
laden, having on board the annual tri- 
bute which Egypt paid to the Grand 
Signior. A prize of this importance 
enfured the fortune of the captors; 
and I know not whether G***, who 
already lived at Malta in eafy circum- 
ftances, covered with years and wounds, 
having been a long time in flavery 
among the Turks, has been able to 
make up his mind to pafs the remainder 
of his life in tranquillity, and to ex- 
piate, by acts of beneficence and the 
exercife of the virtues, a career of dif- 
order and pillage.” P. 153. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SUDDEN APPEAR= 
ANCE OF A NEW ISLAND IN 1707- 


“IT is well known that Santorin, 
formerly ‘Thera, and more anciently 
Callifta, a word which fignifies the 
Handfome, has experienced fingular 
changes from the effect of fubterrane- 
ous fires: Emerged from the bofom 
of the fea, it was afterwards partly 
fwallowed up in the year 237 before 
the Chriftian era, and feparated from 
Therafia, a fmall ifland at this day call« 
ed Afpronifi. The fpace contained be- 
tween thofe two iflands, and at prefent 
filled by the fea, made, according to 
the well-founded opinion ofa judicious 
obferver *, a part of Thera, or the 
large ifland, which, at the time of this 
revolution, afilumed the form of a cref- 
cent. Indeed, the coaft of that gulf, 
compofed of fteep rocks, black, cal- 
cined, and towering upwards of three 
hundred feet above the level of the fea, 
appears to be the edge of an enormous 
crater, the bottom of which has never 
been fathomed. 

“ Several other revolutions happened 
fucceffively in the fame place; and the 
terrifying fcenes of the great convule 
fions of nature have been renewed 
there repeatedly. An earthquake was 
felt forty years after the iflands of The- 
ra and Therafia were feparated. The 
waters boiled up, and a new ifland 
role above the jea, and all at once 


* “M. De Choifeul-Gouffier, Voyage Pittore/que de Gréce, vol. i. pages 322 


and 323.” 
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prefented itfelf to the aftonifhed navi- 
gators t. ‘This little ifland was called 
Kiera, facred, no doubt, on account 
of its origin, which bordered on a pro- 
digy, and which occafioned it to be 
confecrated to the god of hell. The 
nature of the calcined fubfiances of 
which it is formed has fince obtained 
jt the name of Kammeni, or the Burnt 
Ifland. 

*‘ Subterraneotts commotions, con- 
vulfions, and other phenomena, terri- 
fied the men of thtefe countries, at dif- 
ferent times, and produced on the 
land changes more or lefs confiderable, 
till the year 1743, when atiother ifland 
fuddenly appeared above the furface of 
the waters. In order to diftinguith it 
from the'former, which is the larger, 
the Greeks have named it Micri Kam- 
meni, or the Little Burnt Ifland. 

Lattly, at the Seginning of the 
century which has juft elapfed, a new 
iflet appeared between the Great and 
the Little Kammeni, about a league 
from Santorin. It was on the 23d of 
May 1707, at break of day, that were 
perceived the commencements of this 
other. production of the fubterraneous 
fires which burn in thefe parts. On 
the 18th of the fame month, there had 
been felt at Santorin, two fight fhoecks 
of an earthquake. No great attention 
was paid to them at that time; but, in 
the fequel, there was reafon to fuppofe 
that, at that moment, the new iilet 
was beginning to detach itfelf from the 
bottom of the fea, and to rife towards 
its furface. Be this as it m ayy fome 
Greeks belonging to Santorin h: wing 
very early in the morning, feen the 
fir points of the growing ifland, inn 
gined that thete might be the xemains 
of forme thipwreck, which the tea had 
brought during the night. In hopes 
of being the firit to avail themfelves of 
them, they haftened to reach them; 
but, no fooner had they difcovered 
that, in lieu of pieces of a floating 
wreck, thefe were black and calcined 
rocks, than they returned, quite fright- 
ened, publithing every where what they 
had juft feen. 

“ The fright was general in the whole 

ifland of Santorin; it was well known 
there that thefe fudden appearances of 





+ “ Juftin, book xxx. chap. iv. notes 
fhys, improperly, that this 
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new lands had always beerattended by 
great difafters. Neverthelets, two or 
three days having pafled without any 
thing fatal happening, fome of the in- 
habitants of Santorin came to a refoly- 
tion of making obfervations on the 
very fpot. Having landed, cariofity 
induced them to proceed from rock to 
rock; they found every where a fort 
of white ftone which might be cut like 
bread, and which fo well imitated it in 
figure, colour, and confiftency, that, 
with the exception of the tafte, it 
might have been taken for real wheaten 
bread. What pleated them and afto- 
nifhed them more, was a quantity of 
freth oyfters adhering to the rocks, a 
ciyvcumftance very uncommon at San- 
torin. While thefe Greeks were amuf- 
ing themfelves with eating the oyfters, 
they all at once felt the rocks move, 
and the ground tremble under their 
feet ; terror foon made them abandon 
their repaft, in order to jump into their 
boat, and row away as hard as they 
could pull. This fhock was a motion 
of the iffand, which was increafing, and 
which, at that, moment, vifibly rofe, 
having, in a very few Crys, gained near 
twenty feet in height, and twice a9 
much in breadth. 

“ As this motion, by which the new 
ifland was daily becoming higher and 
broader, was not always equal, ace 
cordin uly it did not inc>eafe every day 
equally on all tides. 2. even frequently 
happened that it fell and diminithed in 
one place, while it rofe and fpread im 
another. One day, in particular, a 
tock very remark: ible froim its fize and 
hcure, havi iflued from the feay 
forty or fifty qe from the middle of 





the iland, funk at the xpiration of 
four days into the wa ioe, appeared 
no more. ‘This was not the cafe with 


fone other rocks, whieh, after having 
made their appearance, and concealed 
themfelves at various times, at length 
reappe ared and remained fixed. Thefe 
diferent commotions violently fhook 
the Little Kammeni, and, on its fume 
mit, was remarked a long fiflure, 
which had not been feen there before. 
During this time, the fea of the ¢ gulf 
feve ral times changed its colour; it firt 
became of a dazzling green, then of 


, that Pliny (Hitt. lib. ii. cap. Ixxxvil) 


‘vent took "pl: wce one hundred Ape thirty years after 


that which gave birth to the ifle of Therafia.” 
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a reddifh hue, and at laft of a pale 
vellow, and conftantly emitted a great 
ftench. 

«“ On the 16th of July, fmoke was 
feen, for the firit time, to iffue, not 
from the part of the ifland that ap- 
peared, but from a chain of black 
rocks, which rofe all on a fudden fixty 
yards from the fpot, and from a part 
of the fea where no bottom had been 
found: this, for fome time, formed as 
it were two feparate iflands, one of 
which was called the White Ifland, 
and the other, the Black Ifland, on 
account of their different colour; but 
which ere long were again united to 
each other, yet in fuch a manner that 
thofe black rocks which laft {fprang up 
became the centre of the whole ifland. 
The finoke which iffued from the 
chain of black rocks was thick and 
whitifh, like that which iffues from 
feveral lime-kilns thrown into one. 


- The wind carried it over one of the 


habitations fituated at the extremity 
of the gulf, and it did not there occa- 
fion much inconvenience: its {mell too 
was not particularly obnoxious. 

“ In the night between the rgth and 
aoth, flames of fire were feen to rife 
from the middle of this {moke, which 
caufed the inhabitants of Santorin great 
apprehenfion, ‘This fire, nevertheleds, 
was alfo little to be feared, fince it 
iffued only from a fingle point of the 
Black IMand, and did not appear at all 
during the day. 

* Neither fire nor fmoke was ever 
feen on the White Ifland; yet, not- 
withftanding, it continued conftantly 
to grow larger; but the Biack Hland 
increafed far more quickly. Every 
day were feen to arife big rocks, which 
one while rendered it longer, another 
while broader; and this in fo percep- 
tible a manner, that it was noticed from 
one moment to another. Sometimes 
thefe rocks'were joined to the ifland, 
fometimes they were very remote from 
it; fo that in lefs than a month were 
reckoned as many as four little black 
iflands, which, in four days, were 
united to each other, and then formed 
but one. It was ikewife remarked 
that the fmoke had greatly increafed, 
and that, no wind blowir at the time, 
it afcended fo high that it was feen 
from Candia, from Naxia, and from 
other diftant iflands. During the night, 
this fmoke always appeared fiery to 
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the height of fifteen or twenty feet, 
and the fea was covered with a reddith 
fubftance or froth in fome places, and 
yellowith inothers. So great a degree 
of putrefaction fpread through all San- 
torin, that the inhabitants were obliged 
to burn perfumes, and to kindle fires 
in the ftreets. This infection lafted 
only a day and a half. <A very freth 
fouth-weft wind difpelled it; but in 
driving away one evil, it introduced 
another. It carried this burning fmoke 
over a great part of the beft vineyards 
of Santorin, the grapes of which were 
almnoft ripe, and which, in one night, 
were all fcorched. It was likewife re- 
marked, that wherever this fmoke was 
carried, it blackened filver and copper, 
and occafioned the inhabitants violent 
headachs, accompanied by ftrong nau- 
fea. At that time, the White Ifland 
fettled and funk all at once upwards of 
ten feet. 

“ On the 31ft of July, it was difco- 
vered that the fea caft forth fmoke, and 
boiled up in two places, the one at 
thirty, and the other at fixty yards 
from the Black Ifland. In thefe two 
fpaces, each of which formed a perfect 
circle, the water appeared like oil on 
the fire. This latted upwards of a 
month, during which were found a 
great many dead fifhes. 

“ The following night was heard a 
hollow noite, like the report of feveral 
cannons fired at a diftance; and almoft 
immediately iffued from the middle of 
the crater two long fheets of fire, which 
afcended very high, and were directly 
extinguifhed. 

“ On the ft of Auguft, the fame 
hollow noife was heard repeatedly. It 
was followed by a fmoke, not white 
as before, but of a bluifh black, and 
which, notwithitanding a very freih 
northerly wind, rofe in the form of a 
pillar to a prodigious elevation. 

“On the 7thot Auguf, thenoife which 
was heard was no longer fo-hollow: it 
was fimilar to that of feveral large heaps 
of ftones falling all at once into a deep 
well. The extremities of the ifland 
were thought to be in continual mo- 
tion, and the rocks which formed them 
coming and going, difappearing and 
then reappearing. This noife, after 
having lafted feveral days, changed into 
another conliderably louder. It re- 
fembled thunder in fuch a manner, 
that, when it really thundered, which 
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happened three or four times, there 
was no great difference between the 
one and the other. 

“On the arft of Auguft, the fire 
and fmoke diminifhed confiderably. 
There even appeared but very little 
during the night ; but, at break of day, 
they refumed more ftretgth than they 
had before poffeffed. The fmoke was 
red and very thick, and the fire which 
iffued was fo fierce, that the fea round 
the Black Ifland fmoked and boiled up 
in a furprifing manner. ; 

s¢ On the morning of the 22d, the 
iMand was become much higher than 
it was the day before. A chain of 
rocks, of nearly fifty feet, had greatly 
increafed its breadth. The fea was 
again covered with that reddifh foam 
already mentioned, whichemitted every 
where an intolerable ftench. 

*¢ On the sth of September, the fire 
opened itfelf a paffage at the extremity 
of the Black Ifland, at the fame time 
inclining towards ‘Therafia. The fire 
iffued thence for fome days only, du- 
ring which lefs came out of the great 
crater. 

“‘ Had the inquietude, with which 
every one was affected night and day, 
then allowed of the inhabitants of San- 
torin being alive to any diverfion, the 
fight which they then enjoyed would 
have been entertaining. ‘Thrice there 
arofe from the great crater, as it were, 
three of the largeft tky-rockets of a 
fire the moft brilliant and the moft 
beautiful. On the following nights it 
was quite another thing. After the 
ufual reports of the fubterranecus 
thunder, all at once were feen going 
off, as it were, long fheaves {parkling 
with a million of jights, which, follow- 
ing each other, afcended to a very 
great height, then fell again in fhowers 
of ftars on the ifland, which: thence 
appeared quite i/luminated. This 
fpectacle was a little difturbed by a 
new phenomenon. From the middle 
of thefe iky-rockets, there became de- 
tached a very long lance of fire, which, 
atter having remained fome tire mo- 
tionlefs over the caftle of Scaro, was 
loft in the clouds. 

“ On the gth of September, the two 
iflands, the White Ifland and the Black 
one, by dint of increafing each in 
breadth, began to meet, and to form 
but one body. After this junction, 
the extremity of the illand to the 
fouth-weft‘increafed no more either in 
rt 





length or height, whereas the other 
extremity to the weft did not ceafe to 
lengthen very perceptibly. 

“ Of all the openings, there were 
now but four which emitted any fire, 
Sometimes the fmoke iffued with im- 
petuofity from all together, fometimes 
only from one or two; one while with 
noife, another without, but almoft al- 
ways with a whiftling, which might 
have been taken for the various founds 
of the pipes of an organ, and fome. 
times for the howling of wild beatts, 

“© On the r2th of September, the 
fubterraneous noife, which naturally 
feemed likely to be no longer fo violent, 
having to fpread between four open- 
ings, was never fo frightful, nor fo 
frequent as on that day and the follow- 
ing. The loud and repeated claps, 
fimilar to the general difcharge of a 
numerous and heavy train of artillery, 
were ‘heard ten or twelve times in the 
courfe of twenty-four hours; and, a 
moment after, there iffued from the 
great crater ftones of an enormous fize, 
quite red-hot, which were thrown to 
a great diftance, and loft in the fea. 
Thefe loud claps were always accom- 
panied by a thick fmoke, which flew 
up into the air in undulating figures, 
and which, when it dijperfed, fpread 
every where big clouds of afhes, fome 
of which were carried in eddies as far 
as Anafi, an ifland twenty-five miles 
diftant from Santorin. ‘Thefe athes 
appeared white on the Black Ifland, 
and almoft black on the White one; 
they had the figure and the grain of 
fine powder; but, thrown into the 
fire, they produced only a few flight 
crepitations, without emitting the 
{malleft flame. 

“ On the 18th of September, there 
was at Santorin an earthquake which 
occaficned no damage. ‘The ifland 
was confiderably increafed by it, .as 
well as the fire and fmoke, which, on 
that day and the following night, open- 
ed to themfelves new patlages. Till 
then, fo many fires together had not 
been feen, nor had fuch loud reports 
been heard: their violence was fo ex- 
traordinary, that the houfes of Scaro 
vere fhaken by it. .Through thick 
volumes of fryke, which appeared like 
a mountain, was heard the loud noile 
of an infinite number of huge ftones, 
which whizzed in the air hke large 
cannon-balls, and fell afterwards on 
the ifland and into the fea, with a 
crafh 














erafh which made all who heard it 
fhudder.e The Little Kammeni was 
feveral times covered with thefe burn- 
ing ftones, which rendered it quite re- 
fplendent. 

“ On the 2tf of September, the 
Little Kammeni being thus quite in a 
blaze, after one of thofe furious fhocks 
jut mentioned, there thence arofe three 
large flafhes of lightning, which, in 
the twinkling of an eye, traverfed all 
the horizon of the fea. At the tame in- 
ftant, there occurred fo great a fhaking 
of the whole new iiland, that the half 
of its great crater fell in, and there 
were huge burning ftones, of a prodi- 
gious mafs, which were driven to the 
diftance of upwards of two miles. It 
was thought that this violefit and laft 
effort had at length exhavfted the 
mine. Four days of calm and tran- 
quillity, during which was feen no ap- 
pearance of fire and finoke, contri- 
buted not a little to firengthen this 
idea; but the inhabitants had not, as 
they had imagined, as yet witneffed the 
moft alarming period. 

“On the 24th of September, the 
fire refumed all its ftrength, and the 
ifland became more formidable than 
ever. Among the claps, almoft con- 
tinual, and which were fo violent, that 
two perfons, fpeaking to each other, 
could with difficulty make themfelves 
heard, there fuddenly occurred one fo 
dreadful, that it made every body run 
to the churches. The big rock, on 
which Scaro is built, tottered, and all 
the doors of the houfes were forcibly 
thrown open. 

“ Every thing continued in the fame 
ftate during the months of October, 
November, and December 1707, and 
January 1708. Not a day paffed with- 
out the great crater making an explo- 
fion at leaft once or twice, and moft 
frequently five or fix times. 

“ On the roth of February 1708, 
about eight o’clock in the morning, 
theré was at Santorin a rather violent 
fhock of an earthquake. In the courfe 
of the night, there had been one much 
flighter, which induced the opinion, 
from the experience of the paft, that 
the volcano was again preparing fome 
terrible fcene. It was not long in 
coming. Fire, flame, fmoke, reports 
the moft terrific, all was horrible. 
Large rocks of a frightful mafs, which 
till then had appeared only even with 
the water’s edge, rofe very high; and 
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the boiling up of the fea increafed to 
fuch an excefs, that although the fpec- 
tators were accuftomed to all this up- 
roar, there was no one who was not 
{truck with horror. The fubterraneous 
roarings no longer came by intervals; 
they laited day and night without in- 
termiflion. The great crater burft even 
five or fix times in a quarter of an hour, 
and gave reports which, from their 
repetition, from the quantity and the 
bignefs of the ftones that flew about, 
from the fhaking of the houfes, and 
from the great fire that appeared in 
open day, which. had not yet been 
fecn, furpafled every thing that had 
preceded, 

“The rsth of April was remarkable, 
among all the other days, from the 
number and the fury of thofe terrible 
fhocks; fo that, for a long time, fee- 
ing nothing but fire, fiery fmoke, and 
large pieces of rock, which filled the 
air, all the inhabitants of Santorin 
thought that it was all over, and that 
the ifland was blown up. Yet no fuch 
thing had occurred, and there was but 
the half of the circumference of the 
great crater which had fallen in once 
more, and which, in an initant, again 
became higher than it was, by the heap 
of afhes and big ftones by which it was 
repaired. 

“ From that day till the 23d of May, 
which was the anniverfary of the birth 
of the ifland, every thing continued 
nearly on the fame footing. What was 
particularly remarked, was, that the 
ifland conftantly increafed in height, 
and fecarcely increafed any more in 
breadth. The great opening or large 
crater rofe very high; and from the 
melted fubftances which cemented its 
fabric, was gradually formed, as it 
were, a great pafty, with a very broad 
flope. 

“In the fequel, every thing became 
ftill by degrees. The fire and fmoke 
diminifhed, the fubterraneous thunder 
became tolerable, and its burfts, though 
fiill frequent, were no longer fo fright- 
ful. 

“ On the rsth of July, the day be- 
ing fine, the feacalm, and the fire very 
moderate, fome perfons belonging to 
Santorin wifhed to have a near view of 
the new ifland. They took care to 
provide themfelves with a boat well 
caulked, and whofe feams were filled 
with oakum ftrongly chinced. ‘They 
went ftraight' to that fide of the — 
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where the fea did not boil up, but 
where it fmoked very much. Scarcely 
had the inquifitive party reached this 
fmoke, than they all felt a fuffocating 
heat, which affected them. They put 
their hands into the water, and found it 
fcalding: they were as yet, however, 
only within five hundred yards of the 
land. There not being a probability 
of their proceeding farther that way, 
they turned towards the point moft 
diftant from the great crater, and at 
which the ifland had conitantly in- 
creafed in length. The fire, which was 
ftill there, and the fea, which boiled 
up with fury, obliged them to take a 
long circuit: even yet they felt a vio- 
lent heat. They landed on the Great 
Kammeni, whence they had the con- 
venience of examining without much 
danger, all the real length of the ifland, 
and particularly the fide which they 
had not been able to fee from Scare. 
The ifland, with refpect to its oblong 
figure, might probably then be two 
hundred feet in its greateft height, a 
mile andupwardsin its greateft breadth, 
and about five miles in circumference. 

«« After this examination, the ob- 
fervers again felt a rong defire to ap- 
proach the ifland, and to attempt once 
more to land there, at the place called, 
for a long time, the White Iland. 
For feveral months this place had no 
longer increafed, and never, during 
that time, had either fire or {moke been 
remarked. When they were within 
two hundred yards of it, they perceiv- 
ed that, by dipping the hand into the 
water, the more they approached, the 
warmer it became. They hove the 
jead; all the line, which was ninety- 
five fathoms long, was employed, with- 
out finding any bottom. They were 
within two hundred yards of the ifland, 
and while they were deliberating whe- 
therthey fhouldadvance farther,or turn 
back, the great crater began toplay with 
its ufual crafh and impetuofity. “The 
wind, which was frefh, carried over 
the boat the thick cloud of afhes and 
finoke which thence iffued; the per- 
fons who were in it were quite covered 
with thefe, which made them think of 
rowing off very quickly, and alfo very 


. opportunely ; for they were fcarcely a 


mile and a half from the ifland, before 
the hurly-burly foon recommenced, 
and the crater threw into the place 


which they juft quitted a quantity of 
fiery ftones. On arriving at Santorin, 
it was difcovered that the great heat of 
the water had melted almoft all the 
pitch from the feams of the boat, 
which began to open on all fides. 

“Till the rsth of Augutt, of the 
fame year, 170%, the ifland vomited 
fire, fmoke, and burning ftones, always 
with a great noife, yet lefs than that 
of the preceding months. 

* This account of a judicious eye- 
witnefs, on the fubject of a very extra. 
ordinary event, which happened in our 
time, has appeared to me too intereft- 
ing not to be related almoft from be. 
ginning to end, with the more reafon, 
as it is to be found only in a rather 
{carce collection, entitled * Les Me 
* motres des Miffions de la Compagnie de 
© ¥éfus dans le Levant *, 

“ After the author of the account 
had quitted Santorin, the new ifland 
rifen from the feain the guif, between 
the Great and the Little Kammeni, 
continued for a long time to caft forth 
flames, a thick fmoke, and large mafles 
of ftones. But the explofions fuccef- 
fively became lefs frequent and lefs 
violent; they at length ceafed, and 
nothing more was heard but the hollow 
noife of the boiling up of the fubftances 
which the fubterraneous fires keep in 
fufion, at an immenfe depth, in the 
bowels of the earth. 

*« The volcano is at prefent in a ftate 
of inaction, at leaft externally; the 
{mall ifland is quiet, but its afpedct has 
ftillfomething frightful. At a diftance, 
it appears quite black ; if you approach 
it, you there find the medley of fub- 
ftances decompofed by fire, and fallen 
again confufedly, after having been 
drivea into the air with a crafh; itis 
furrounded by torrents of fulphurs 
every thing there is burnt or calcined; 
every thing there bears the imprefhon 
of thofe terrible conflagrations, with 
which Nature has burnt the very bofom 
of the globe; every thing there retraces 
the prefage of freth cataftrophes, of 
frefh eruptions. 

“ Symptoms fo frightful, convul- 
fions fo violent, which nothing can re- 
fift, and which mock the power and 
the precautions of mankind, were, 
doubtlefs, fufficient to ftrike the fuper- 
ftitious and weak imagination of the 
Greeks. The new ifland is in their 


* «Vol, i. pages 126 and following.” 
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eyes the work of hell; demons have 
there eftablifhed their abode; they 
there fet up a dreadful uproar} and, 
impelled by a diabolical malignity, 
they make a paftime of letting go the 
cables of veflels which mariners havé 
the temerity to make faft to it. The 
Greek bifhop of Santorin goes thither 
fometimes, to difplay the power of 
exorcifm; and though the noife does 
not difcontinue, and veffels and boats 
are as frequently fet adrift, the prelate 
enjoys the fatisfaction of feeing his 
credulous flock thoroughly convinced 
of the efficacy of his pious ceremonies. 

« But this uproar, which holy water 
cannot appeafe, is owing to the very 
nature of the new ifland. It is fome- 
times the hollow and deep roaring of 
the volcano, and almoft always the 
fhock of the waves againft the parti- 
tions of cavities entirely formed of cal- 
cined and fonorous-rocks. ‘The pier- 
cing cry of mews, gulls, and other 
birds which there take refuge, on the 
approach of any new object, are blend- 
ed with founds loud and mournful, 
becaufe they iffue from deep caverns ; 
and this difcordance of grave and fharp 
tones forms, indeed, an uproar worthy 
of hell itfelf, which, neverthelefs, has 
no more to do with it than with the 
cables of the veffels; that lofe their 
hold from a caufe equally fimple and 
equally natural. In faét, the promi- 
nent points, which prefent greater fa- 
cility for making faft to them the 
moorings, belong to rocks burnt and 
of no great confittency, which the mo- 
tion of the veffel caufes to break eafily, 
as foon as the is agitated by the wind 
or waves. 

* The new ifland is about a league 
in circumference. All round, but very 
clofe to it, the depth of water is from 
thirty to thirty-five fathoms: farther 
off, no bottom is to be found. From 
the rocks of the ifland is frequently 
detached a quantity of fragments of 
pumice-ftone, which, floating on the 
furface of the fea, are driven on the 
Coafts of the iflands of the Archipelago, 
where I have feen feveral of them caft 
on fhore, being fwept away by the 
winds, The quantity of thefe light 
productions of volcanoes, thrown up 
by the new ifland, was fo confiderable 
during the beginning of its aftonifhing 
appearance, that the fea of the Archi- 


* “ See Thevenot, Relation dun Voyage au — ate. chap. Liviie p. 204-” 
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pelago was covered with them, and 
feveral harbours were choked up to 
fuch a degree, that no veffel, however 
{mall, could get out, unlefs a paflage 
were cleared for her by means of 
poles*.” P. 18y. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS. 
A REMEDY FOR THE PLAGUE. 


“ THE origin of this difeaft is not 
known: it may have had fuch an ori- 
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gin as the diftemper produced in gaols, 
which is aifo contagious, to fay: 
“Long confinement; deep anguiths 
“unwholefome food.’ But the origin 
of its introdudticn at particular times 
in particular places is always to be 
traced toa parent. 

* As for example, our prefent plague 
in Egypt, 1791, was imported from 
Conftantinople in a French thip called 
VAimable Marie, Captain’ Eftienne ; 
having feveral infected flaves on board. 
Some of them died at Alexandria, and 
the remainder were tranfported to 
Cairo, Ithmael Bey, Sheck Bellad, 
purchafed them for Mamaluks. They 
infected his palace, and he fell himfelf 
a victim to it: from him the contagion 
{pread all over Egypt ; and from Egypt 
to Rhodes, and Stanchio, and Scio, 
and Smyrna, and over all the coafts of 
Syria. 

“ The fame thing is true with refpect 
to every plague which I have known 
of during an acquaintance and inter- 
courfe of one and thirty years with 
the greateft part of the Turkifh do- 
minions. . 

“ Jt is not in the air, as many, other- 
wife, great and learned men have fup- 
pofed: nor is it conveyed by fwarms 
of infeéts generated in ftagnate waters. 
No precaution could defend us from 
it, in thofe cafes. It. is, on the con- 
trary, 2 conftant fact, that fuch as 
confine themfelves to their houfes, and 
avoid all contact with infected people, 
or with things which have been in 
contact with the infection, are fure to 
eicape it. 

“ It is, therefore, only communi- 
cated by. contact. I will not fay ab- 
folute contac, becaufe there may be 
‘great danger in afcertaining the tact: 
but it is proved, that-infected people 
may be approached within a few yards 
without danger; but how near I can- 
not take upon me pofitively and pre- 
cifely to fay.”?” P. 127. 

» . Let us confider the character of 
-the plague. What is the plague? 

“ A violent effervefcence in the hu- 
mours of the body; or in the blood; 
or in the nervous fluids; or in all. [ 
am. not tenacious for the precife term. 
The world will know that I am no 
doétor: but an effervefcence which 
acting with more violence than tbe 
conftitution can bear, proves fuddenly 

fatal. In ftronger conftitutions, or.ia 


weaker conftitutions, if they will have 
it fo, but in luch confitutions as refit 
the effervefcence, it refolves into ty 
mours ftrongly inflamed, and offers g 
better chance of recovery 

“ Then, what caufes ¢fFervelcences? 

s¢ All acids, mixed 1 another fort 
of bodies called alkalis, will make 
violent effervefcence. ‘Chis, the Dj 
tionary fays, isthe great gencral crite. 
rion of effervefcences. ‘Then I con. 
clude the caufe of the diforder called 
the plague muft be an acid. A ma- 
lignant acid, if you pleafe, or a be. 
nignant acid; for I fancy that the 
quantity, or force of the acid, without 
any particular property even, might 
be equally deadly; it depending upor 
the violence of its action. As in elec. 
trical operations, you will find a fpark, 
or a ftream of fluid, benignant; anda 
fufficient fhock of the fame benignant 
fluid, deftructive. The danger may be 
in the quantity. But let it be malig- 
nant in its effence, thatis not the quef- 
tion: the queftion is—Js it an acid? 

“ The effet of acids, is inflamma- 
9 The plague has this character.” 

. 131i. 

‘If we confider acids in their effects 
on other bodies, they produce inflam- 
mation, And what are the predilec- 
tions of flame? Why, generally fpeak- 
ing, *o all oleaginous fubftances.”— 
P. 134. 

“ This difquifition led me to make 
an experiment; and in a glafs I put 
fome pure olive-oil, and over it, on the 
glais, at a diftance of half an inch at 
leaft, I put a lemon perfeét, and almof 
mature. And in a few hours I had the 
fatistaction to fee the acid of the lemon 
trickling down the glafs, and mixing 
with the oil; and in about eight days 
the lemon had almoft exhaufted itfelf 
of every drop of its juice. I have al- 
ways fucceeded in this experiment, but 
with great diverfity as to the time, 
from diverfity of feafon, and quality of 
the fruit. 

“‘] had now an evidence of the pre- 
dileétion of the acid for an oil; and fo 
ftrong a predilection, that it would 
quit its natural body to intermis itfelf 
with this ftranger. Thefe things may 
be common to profeffors in chymia: 
fo much the better; they will be the 
readier to approve me, But I have 
found them only now in the way tomy 
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« What remained to be done now, 
but to try the experiment on the pease 
itfelf? An opportunity foon offered. 

«“ My oppofite neighbour being at 
his window, looked afflicted’: I alked 
him what ailed him? He told me that 
ayoung man, his relation, in a part of 
the fame building he inhabited, was 
ftruck with the plague.—* Anoint him 
‘with oil,’ faid I, ‘and he will do 
‘well.’ He had no opinion of the oil, 
and did nothing. The next day I 
queftioned him, ‘ Well. how is your 
‘relation? Have you anoioted him?” 
+-* No, he is better!’ It was falfe: the 
man was worle. The third day in the 
evening J] faw him again; he was cry- 
ing :—* What is the matter with you? 
‘is your relation dead ??—* No; but 
¢ he is very ill: he is dying !’—* Anoint 
him with oil,’ ¥ faid to him again: 
* what do you rifk ?’—* Oil is heating,” 
he replied.—* Heating or cooling,’ I 
faid, ‘ would you have the man die? 
‘try it” And he left me, and went 
and faw that his relation was anointed: 
and the next day the man was free 
from pain; with a good appetite, and 
a large tumour in his groin, but per- 
fectly eafy. I ordered him to humect 
sg ry | the tumour with oil; and 
in eight days it came to fuppuration, 
and the man is now walking in the 
freets. This being promulgated among 
the neighbours, another infected per- 
fon tried it, and was cured; and then 
another, and another, to the number 
of feven, whofe names I poffefs, and 
whofe bleflings I enjoy. 

“Here then are evidences for my 
principle, which is, ‘ That the pefti- 
*lential humour which caufeth the 
‘ difeafe called the plague is an acid, 
‘ and that it will quit the human body 
‘ to fly to the oil, which it prefers’.”— 
P. 335. 

“ But the evidence of feven is too 
{mall, in a matter of fuch confequence 
to the world, to obtain implicit belief. 
But any evidence at all, ina matter of 
fuch confequence to the world, ought 
to make us anxious not to lofe it; 
therefore I fay, let more try it. Seven, 
it may be prefumed, might have reco- 
vered without help. Have not many 
fevens recovered? Yes: I give it, that 
more may be tried. Let my argument 
ftand for nothing: but in truth, the 
only feven that did try it recovered: 
let more try it. If the principle is 

good, it will prove its virtue; and i 
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not, what rifk is there in the operation, 
to a man infected with the plague ? 

“ There is, however, a ftrange pers 
verfenefs in the human character, 
Many, whofe friends were in the agos 
nies of death, have been recommended 
to try it; and they have anfwered, 
‘ What can oil do?” And their gare 
have died! Others, ‘So many grea’ 
‘ doctors have pronounced the evil bee 
‘ yond their fkill, and is it now to be 
‘cured by oil?” And they too have 
devoted their friends to the publi¢ 
conceit. : 

“ But this is not the only inftance of 
mortal difeakes being cured by oils 
fhould I fay, ‘ Difeafes that would have 
© been mortal without it ? 

“1 have tried it on five rats ftung 
one by one bya fcorpion. The fi 
{welled to a great fize, and appeared 
to be near dead. I poured fome pure 
oil upon him, and he recovered, and 
in a few mivutes ran away. 

*¢ But he might have recovered with- 
out the oil, as people fay of my feven 
perfons recovered from the plague. 

“ J puta fecond to the fcorpion, and 
the rat was ftung; and I left him to 
himfelf, and he died very foon. “Then 
I prefumed that the former had been 
cured by the oil. 

“ ] tried another, and cured him; 
and another, and he died; and ano- 
ther, and he was cured. 

“ There was that virtue, therefore, 
in the oil, or that predilection in the 
malignant humour which the fting in- 
fuied, for the oil, as to draw it from the 
body, and avert the poifon. 

“ If the plague is abfolutely commu- 
nicated by contaé, or by a {park 
emitted from the body at any diftance, 
why may not this contagion be aflimi- 
lated tothe puncture of a fcorpion, or to 
the ftinging of anettle? fince acids are 
fuppofed to be little pointed bodies, 
fitted to enter the particles they affail. 
There muft be fomething very refeme 
bling in the chara¢ters of thefe evils: 
the poifon of the fcorpion, and the 
malignity of the plague, having fuch an 
aftonifhing aétivity in contaminatin 
the whole mafs of the blood, an 
are almoft equally deadly in_ their 
effects. Then fhould it furprife that 
the fame remedy fhould be efficacious 
in both? 

“J have applied oil to my foot in 
fits of the gout, and have appeafed the 
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moft inftantly, without fuffering a re- 
turn. It is now fix years fince I have 
fed it in fits of the gout with never- 
failing fuccefs. I have many witneffes 
to this truth, and do confider it as an 
infallible cure for the gout, as foon as 
it has refolved itfelf into an inflamma- 
tion externally.” P. 139. 


LANDING OF THE BRITISH TROOPS 
IN EGYPT. 

“ THE orders were given. The 
men were to be in the boats by two 
o’clock in the morning of the 8th 
(March 1801); and upon the fignal of 
a rocket fired into the air from the 
admiral’s ihip, the whole were to be 
put off towards the fhore. 

“ The rendezvous was appointed to 
be within the armed veflels ftationed 
to cover the landing; and here the 
boats were to form, and take their or- 
der for proceeding to the fhore. 

“The pofition of this rendezvous 
relatively to the coaft, or fite appoint- 
ed for the general difembarkation, may 
be defcribed to be within the arch of a 
circle, whofe bafe, on a line (of about 
three miles in length) drawn from one 
extremity to the other, would be about 
a mile from the fhore. 

“ Within the line reprefenting the 
bafe, were ftationed the brigs of war 
and bomb veffels deftined to cover the 
Yanding. The Mondovi, commanded 
by Captain Stewart, was the centre 
fhip of thefe; and here did J afk leave 
to be, to look at this eventful fcene. 

“ The rocket was fired, and the 
boats put off from the fhips. I foon 
after got into my boat, and on my way 
came up with and paffed the whole 
divifion of the army in about one hun- 
dred and fifty boats, and numbering 
nearly fix thoufand men. 

“ You will have anticipated my re- 
fleGtions upon this fcene. ‘The filence 
of the night, and the folemnity of the 
bufinefs, paffing along a fpace of fix 
miles towards the fhore, and amid this 
foreft of fhips, will naturally difpofe 
one to many of thofe ferious reflections, 
on the wonderful caft and compofition 
of men; which, particularly at an hour 
fo full of doom to thoufands of us, will 
jrrefiftibly intrude upon, and poffefs 
the mind. 

* You fee me ina boat, enveloped 
by the fable mantle of the night, 
fhrugged up to keep the cold from me; 
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my eyes turned up to the rich be. 
fpangled heaven of Egypt, feeing the 
wonderful hand of the Creator in every 
orb; his omnipotence prefent to my 
mind: nothing heard in this folemnity, 
but the difmal murmur of oars, thou- 
fands of oars dipping in the fea, pull. 
ing eager and hay to deftruction! 
And that I, fhould be among them, 
amid this tumult of war! reluctant to 
war, and rufhing among the foremof 
into the horrors of it! unaccountable 
deftiny of man! 

“ Ah! but ambition muft have 
bounds! If ambition were to have no 
bounds, ambition would overawe the 
world! Then who fhall check ambi- 
tion but the fons of freedom? But 
who fhall be worthy of freedom, but 
the virtuous? But who fhall fpurn at 
the impertinence of Gallic pride, but 
Englifhmen? Then come on!—To 
work ! 

“ At about daylight, the whole di- 
vifion were arrived at the rendezvous; 
and here they were employed arranging 
their military requifites until eight. It 
appeared, to our impatience, long, 
The French pofition, as to extent and 
appearance, I have delineated; but 
fortified as it was, and defended by 
four thoufand men, it might have re- 
fifted the world. I with that I had 
talent to defcribe it to you; for having 
feen the difplay of its effects upon the 
landing, from fo near and central a 
fituation, Lought to be able to imprefs 
you with a proper idea of its force. 
The Commander in Chief faw it; but 
he viewed it with as much calm as the 
oppofition feemed to be ftern and diffi 
cult to furmount: and there, where 
there feemed to be moft ftrength, there 
did he determine to make his attack. 
I have been told, that it is the charac- 
teriftic feature of his military life al 
ways fo to do: and he did it—an¢ he 
did well ! 

“The hour for moving forward at 
length come; the whole divifion was 
immediately in motion : the right wing 
under the fire of the caftle of Aboukir; 
the centre, under a fand-hill near fixty 
yards high, in the front and centre of 
the French pofition ; and the left wing 
on the right of the French, leading 
from the principal fand-hill to a low 
point terminating at the entrance of the 
Aboukir lake. The fpaces, from the 
extremities of the French pofition to 
the commanding hill in the pee 
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were interfperfed with inferior fand- 
hills; and in the intervals between 
thefe fand-hills were flationed infantry 
and artillery innumerable, to annoy us. 
All this fcheme of fortification appear- 
ed to refer its bearings to the great 
fand-hill in the centre, which, befides 
the cannon which were mounted on it 
to defend it, was, on account of the 
natural difficulty in afcending a yield- 
ing foil, deemed inaccefiible. 

“Under this amphitheatre of hills 
and hillocks, forming gradations which 
may be compared to the feats in thofe 
amazing ftructures, and on which can- 
non at frequent diftances all around 
were placed, as well as men to annoy 
us, did our brave army advance. Not 
a Frenchman was to be feen; not in 
any array, nor on the beach; but by 
ftealth from their concealments. Our 
flat boats, with about fifty men in each, 
were preceded by armed launches, to 
check the fire of the enemy ; but they 
fuffered our boats unmolefted to ad- 
vance, until the whole divifion was 
within the arch of the circle already 
defcribed; then opened fuch an hail- 
ftorm of fhot and fhells of all dimen- 
fions, from within the whole circum- 
ference of this arch, from front and 
flanks; fuch an hail-ftorm, I fay (for 
whoever faw the effeéts of a moft 
dreadful hail-ftorm upon the water, 
can alone conceive an idea of it), of 
fhot and fhells upon our boats, as no- 
thing but the immediate hand of Pro- 
vidence could fave from total fubmer- 
fion. 

“Let a man figure to himfelf the 
effect of a fingle fhell ftriking the water 
near a boat, and the columns of water 
it dafhes into the air before it, and 
then reprefent to himfelf the millions 
of thefe fhot and fhells, falling all 
around and among our army of boats, 
in quantity like hail; then be affured 
that only one of this ocean of boats 
was materially hurt by the percuffion 
of a fhell; and that none were fub- 
merfed by the inundation of _ water 
upon them; and then let him fay, if 
any thing but the immediate hand of 
Providence could have faved them. 

“ And let him confider, that under 
this ftorm, which is only confidered as 
toits real effects; under this inceflant 
ftorm of fhot and fhells, and grape and 
miffile of every denomination, filling 
the air with cloud, and fulphur, and 
fire, and thunder, and fmoke, and all 
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the horrors of damnation fulminating 
about them, did our brave army ad- 
vance: yes! advance! But how ad- 
vance? Cooped up in boats like fheep; 
their hands acrofs upon their breafts ; 
inactive, not infenfible of the dreadful 
lot to which every man was helplefsly 
expofed ; ftill undaunted, undauntedly 
advance; and intrepid and impatient, 
gain at length the fhore. 

« There was, however, a moment ia 
this proceeding like a paufe, a very 
awful moment; it was the moment 
which coft Major Ogle his life. I faw 
it from the poop of the Mondovi; and 
from the painful feeling it gave me, I 
felt myfelf fhrinking from the horror 
of the fcene: it was that point when 
Gone fo deep in gore, 

As dangerous to retreat as wade quite 
o’er. 

“J could not conceive the reafon of 
this paufe. I was trembling at the 
precipice which it prefented to our af- 
fairs; when obferving the béach, I 
fancied that I faw fome of our men on 
fhore: I was feized with a convulfion 
of joy; I thouted—They are on fhore ! 
huzza, my boys, they are on fhore! 
And all our fhip’s company huzzaed ; 
and fo the next; and fo the boats: it 
had the effec& of wildfire; it caught 
like an electric fhock; the whole army 
fhouted—huzza! huzza! huzza! huz- 
za! and on fhore they went.” P. 159. 

“ On landing, the enemy poured 
down in torrents to the beach; they 
even ruthed into the fea, and killed our 
men in the boats: but our brave fellows 
were not to be overcome. They 
formed fteadily as they kept jumping 
on fhore, and fought under this difad- 
vantage like lions. They were charged 
by a body of cavalry; they broke this 
charge, and receiving continual fuc- 
cours from the boats, they forced the 
enemy to give ground. 

“ Tt was at this moment of time that 
our right had gained the hill; for al- 
though there muft be fome diftance in 
the defcription, there was very little in 
the time of the actions. The French 
troops perceived it ; and, fenfible of the 
check they were under by this event, 
were forced immediately to think of a 
retreat. 

“ Not more than two thoufand of 
our men were on fhore, when they 
forced the enemy to give ground: but 
every ftep was fought; was gained. 
And, at length, a victory (which will 
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give a character to our army for con- 
ftancy, refolution, ardour, intrepidity, 
and valour, never to be obliterated) 
crowned their brow with honour.”— 
P.172. 








DEATH OF SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY,. 


* AS he left me to go towards the 
cannonading, he muft have rode ftraight 
among the enemy already broke into 
the rear of our front; and as it was 
not yet day, not being able to diftin- 
guifh friend from foe, he undoubtedly 
had the misfortune to get embarraffed 
among them. But he was extricated 
by the valour of his own troops. To 
the firft foldier who came up to him, 
he faid, ‘ Soldier, if you know me, 
«don’t name me.’ He was refcued; 
and at this moment a French dragoon, 
conceiving the prize he had loft, rode 
up to the General amid his own guard, 
made a cut at him, and not being quite 
near enough, juft cut through the coat 
and waiftcoat, and fhirt, and with the 
point of his fabre only grazed the fkin. 
At the fame moment the dragoon’s 
horfe wheeling about, he brought him 
to the charge again, and made a fecond 
attempt by a lunge; but the fabre 
paffed between the General’s fide and 
his right arm, which he inftantly clofed. 
The dragoon at this inftant being thot 
dead, the fabre remained in the Gene- 
ral’s poffeffion. I was told that Sir 
Sidney Smith being befide him at the 
time, the General made him a compli- 
ment of this interefting arm. 

«« About this time, it was perceived 
that the General had been wounded in 
the thigh, and was entreated to have it 
examined; but—no! it was a trifle, he 
faid, and would not for a moment dif- 
appear. 

“ The confli@ was very long after 
this; very obftinate; very fluctuating ; 
yery alarming. In fome parts our am- 
munition was expended: we had fome 
very queftionable moments as to the 
refult. 

“ But the French, moft probably 
wanting ammunition likewife; want- 
ing fomething, at leaft, which our 
brave army never relaxed in to the laft, 
retreated. 

“ Upon this event, the General, 
whofe exertions had kept him infenfible 
to his weaknefs, retaining the efforts 
of his mind, giving way to a fentiment 
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of reft, his {pirits feceding from their 
tranfport into calm—he fainted. 

“ His wound was examined; a large 
incifion was made to extra the ball, 
It could not be found. He was put 
upon a litter, and advifed to be taken 
on board the Foudroyant. 

“ Yt was in this ftate I firft met him 
fince the morning. He was in good 
{pirits. He held his hand to me from 
the litter---- Don’t be concerned, Bald. 
* win,’ he faid to me, £ I fhall foon be 
6 well.” I could make. no anfwer to 
him. I fat down on the fand to bewail 
our misfortune. 

* In this ftate, not without hope, I 
was roufed by a foldier to fee the 
Frenchmen retreat, and I walked up to 
the front of our pofition upon an emi- 
nence, and faw them gravely retreating 
in a long line, three deep. Acrofsa 
valley, of about a mile wide, from the 
foot of our pofition to the rifing of the 
hill on which they were encamped, did 
they gravely retreat. We returned 
them their civility to us on the 13th; 
and as they difcovered the ground over 
which they paffed, it was ftrewed with 
killed and maimed. They at length 
reached the foot of their own hill, and 
faced about to halt. I faw their Gene- 
ral, riding from left to right of their 
line, knocked down by one of our 
twelve pound fhot, juft about the cen- 
tre of the line. The horfe got up again, 
but the General was killed. Thus 
ended the bufinefs of the a1f.”—— 
P. 193. 

“<¢ Thefe victories make me melan- 
‘ choly,’ faid poor Sir Ralph, when he 
was complimented upon his victory 
gained on the 13th. 

“ To fee fo many brave men go to 
death for their country ; fo much the 
more to be admired; fo much the more 
to be regretted ; it does indeed make 
one melancholy; but how are battles 
to be won? 

“ Poor Sir Ralph, under the torment 
of his wound, was, notwithftanding, 
always more concerned about the com- 
panions of his affli@tion. He had been 
two hours wounded, but would not 
withdraw from the field. Knowing 
the value of his prefence, or judging 
with equal certainty the bad effects of 
his abfence from the army at this criti- 
cal conjundture, he perfevered. Not 
till the battle was won did he yield to 
the fentiment of his pain. oa 
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faw the enemy retreat, he fainted. On 
the 28th he died. ; : 

« Jf in the aiflicted ftate into which 
I am plunged by the recollection of 
thefe fcenes, the heart were free to ex- 
patiate, I could confecrate a grateful 
tribute to his memory. ‘The victories 
he gained on the 8th, the 13th, and 
the 21ft of March, will eternize his mi- 
litary fame; will enfure to his memory 
the gratitude of his country. If thofe 
actions are confidered in their feparate 
and charatteriftic effence, they will 
ftand as models tothe world. The firft, 
for the cool and undaunted conduct of 
the army whilft going on fhore, under 
fuch an explofion of fire, expofed inac- 
tive in the boats; and their action and 
intrepidity when on fhore. ‘The fecond, 
for its offenfive {kill and operation ; 
and the third, for its defenfive ftand, 
and invincible and unrefiftible bravery 
in repelling as dangerous an attack as 
ever was attempted, and boldly con- 
ducted. by the beft of troops, acknow- 
ledged fo to be by their victories over 
every other enemy they had contended 
with, in the known world.” P. 198. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE TRANSLATOR’S 
PREFACE. 


“ FEW are the inftru€tors of the 
deaf and dumb of whom there is any 
account ; and of the very few publica- 
tions which have at any time been given 
to the world, in order to promote their 
tuition, it is now not eafy to meet with 
one, 

“ Of former inftruétors, he who 
feems to have obtained greateft notice 
was Bonet, a prieft, fecretary to the 
Conftable of Calftile, whofe younger 
brother had loft the fenfe of hearing 
when two years old. The difficulty 
of procuring inftruction for him creat- 
ing much diftrefs in the family, Bonet, 
qualified for the province of tuition by 
ae knowledge and uncommon learn- 

ng, undertook the care of his educa- 
tion; in which he fucceeded beyond 
every hope. The fyftem that he form. 
ed on the occafion was printed at Ma. 
drid, in 1620, under the title of * Re- 
* duQion 
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‘duction de las Letras, y Arte para 
“enfehar a hablar los Mudos,’ dedi- 
cated to Philip IU. and accompanied, 
according to the cuftom of the age, 
with encomiums in verfe and profe 
from poets and philofophers. The au- 
thor is faid to have been afterwards in 
the fervice of the Prince of Carignan, 
and to have continued many years to 
teach perfons to whom the misfortune 
of deafnefs made his leffons needful. 
When Dr. Johnfon mentions the in- 
ftruction of the deaf and dumb as hav~ 
ing been firft practifed on the fon of a 
conftable of Spain, he muft allude to 
Bonet as the teacher. 

“ We are able to trace this inftruc- 
tion fomewhat higher, however. It 
was exercifed in the fame country by 
Peter Ponce, a Benedictine monk, to- 
wards the end of the fixteenth century. 
He has publithed nothing; but his 
complete fuccefs is particularly related 
by iwo of his friends and countrymen, 
who had feen his fcholars; by Valle- 
fius, in a Latin work of great reputa- 
tion, * De Sacra Philofophia,’ * Con- 
* cerning the Philofophy contained in 
* the Scriptures ;’ and by Antonio Pe- 
rez, a prieft of his own order, in a 
Spanifh work. 

“ The tuition of the deaf was alfo 
confidered by ab Helmont, a German, 
in a very ingenious publication, entitled 
‘ Alphabeti vere Naturalis Hebraici 
* breviflima: Delineatio,’ ‘ A brief De- 
* lineation of the truly natural Hebraic 
* Alphabet,’ printed at Salzburgh, in 
1657; in which the author mentions 
the trial of his fkill upon one pupil 
only, who became matter of his verna- 
cular tongue very expeditioufly, and 
acquired the Hebrew of himfelf. 

“ About 1690, Amman, a Swifs phy- 
fician of eminent abilities and extenfive 
erudition, who was then recently re- 
turned:to his native country from Hel- 
land, was induced to migrate a fecond 
time at.the folicitation of a friend at 
Haerlem, to give inftruction to an only 
daughter, a beautiful girl, born deaf. 
His fuccefs with her was rapid and 
complete; and he afterwards under- 
took the tuition of others having the 
fame infirmity. In 1692, he publifhed 
a fall treatife upon the fubjeét in La- 
tin, under the title of ‘ Surdus Lo- 
* quens,’ dedicated to Peter Kolard, 
the father of the young lady his firft 
pupil, whofe cafe had given rife to the 
compofition, An enlarged edition of 








it appeared in 1700, with the title of 
‘ Differtatio de Loquela,’ and dedicated 
toa magiftrate of Amfterdam. Wallis, 
whofe depth of fcience and acutenefs 
of intellect had led him early to pro. 
nounce, on fpeculation, the praética- 
bility of teaching the deaf to fpeak, was 
prevailed upon, feven or eight years 
after, to verify his theory in the tuition 
of Mr. Whalley, a young gentleman of 
Northampton, deaf and dumb from his 
birth. Having fully fucceeded in the 
firft effay of his fkill, he made a fecond 
with the fon of Admiral Popham ; and 
was afterwards employed in the in. 
ftruction of other deaf and dumb pupils 
without the teaching them to {peak, 
In his grammar of the Englith language, 
compofed in Latin with a view of ex. 
tending the knowledge of it to foreign 
nations, he has given ‘ Tractatus Proe.- 
‘mialis de Loquela, five Literarum 
* omnium Formatione et genuino Sono,’ 
* An introductory Treatife on Speech, 
‘er on the Formation and genuine 
* Sound of all Letters ;? which, though 
not publifhed with the immediate or 
primary defign of fhowing how the deaf 
might be brought to articulate, was, 
however, well calculated for that pur- 
pofe, and accordingly referred to him 
in a fubfequent tract, ‘ Concerning his 
* Method of inftruéting Perfons Deaf 
‘and Dumb.’ The firft edition of the 
grammar was in 16533 the tract ap- 
peared in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions for 1698.”’ P. iii. 

‘In recent times this art hath been 
exercifed in Paris, by Father Vanin and 
Mr. Perreire; in Leipfick, by Mr. 
Heinich; in London, by Mr. Baker; 
and in Edinburgh, by Mr. Braidwood, 

“« By a contingency, fuch as deftines 
multitudes to particular ftudies or avo- 
cations, the Abbé de l’Ep¢ée engaged 
init. Vanin had under his tuition two 
young ladies, who were twin fifters, 
both having the misfortune of deafnefs 
and dumbnefs, Death foon deprived 
them of his leffons; and as an inftructor 
to fupply his place was fought for in 
vain, the Abbé de l’Epée undertook to 
continue their education. ‘The con- 
templation of their condition excited 
his tendernefs; and his tendernefs in- 
flamed his philanthropy towards all m 
the fame afflicting circumftances. His 
mind thus turned to the fubject, was, 
by degrees, wholly abforbed init ; till, 
at laft, incited by religion and human 
ty, he dedicated himfelf entirely, to 
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their tuition. He inftituted a feminary 
ih which he received as many of the deaf 
and dumb as he could fuperintend, and 
he formed preceptors to teach thofe in 
diftant parts. ‘The number of his fcho- 
lars grew to upwards of fixty ; and, as 
the fame of his operations extended, 
perfons from Germany, from Switzer- 
land, from Spain, and from Holland, 
came to Paris to be initiated in the me- 
thod he practifed, and transfer it to 
their feveral countries, 

“ As no one had more attentively 
confidered, or was ever more fully en- 

aged in the education of the deaf and 
cumb, he was induced, like Bonet and 
other precurfors in the art, to write 
and to publifh concerning it. 

“Jn his work he communicated to 
the world a mean that he had devifed as 
a fubftitute for the agency of hearing 
in the conveyance of ideas; an inven- 
tion which he claims entirely as his 
own, being no lefs than that of a nea 
language by figns, minutely accurate and 
copioufly extenfive; comprehending 
the expreffion of every term or idea 

*, given by any vocal tongue. When the 
theory of thisnew language was prefent- 
ed, it was no longer a mere fpeculative 
hypothefis, but an actual fyftem already 
reduced to practice, ferving all the 
Offices of oral fpeech; and as fuch, in 
common daily ufe with the Abbé and 
his pupils, and with the difciples of the 
Abbé and their pupils. 

“ Genius ever exercifing itfelf in 
improvements, difcoveries, and inven- 
tions, its productions are almoft uni- 
verfally obnoxious at their origin, as 
they difturb the tranquillity of dulnefs 
and ignorance, contradic prejudice, or 
alarm intereft. Thefe were inftantly 
in a ferment on the publication of the 
Abbé de l’Epée’s contrivance. Some 
combated the utility of it; and others, 
in. defiance of pofitive evidence, and 
demonftration, and fact, denied its 
practicability. 

« “ Curiofity, now awakened, will be 
ready to demand fome particulars of 
one whofe genius and whofe labours 
place him amongft the illuftrious bene- 
factors of mankind: but, unlefs in 
tranfitory fheets preferved only by ac- 
cident, in local works not eafily con- 
fulted, or in recent publications which 
there has been no opportunity to ob- 
tain, no biography nor notice of the 
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Abbé de l’Epée is to be found (with a 
fingle exception) befides what is fur- 
nifhed by his own volume, here tranf- 
lated, and the hiftorical drama of which 
he is the hero, lately produced in 
France by Monf. de Bouilly. ‘Thus it 
is poffible, that he whom France ac- 
knowledges as the greateft character 


‘fhe hath yet produced, might have 


funk in the ftream of oblivion, but for 
the cafual glance of a poet, to whom 
a law record* fuggefted the idea of 


exhibiting him on the ftage. But if 


any thing can expiate this neglect, the 
national honour muft be redeemed. by 
the eulogy beflowed upon him, which 
hath fuddenly diffufed his fame to fur- 
rounding nations: an eulogy fo fublime 
it will not be eafy to equal, nor poffible 
to furpals.” P. vii. 





EXTRACTS. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB IS TO COMMENCE. 


“ IT is not by the mere pronuncia- 

tion of words, in any language, that 
we are taught their fignification. The 
words doar, window, &c. &c. in our 
own, might have been repeated to us 
hundreds of times in vain: we fhould 
never have attached an idea to them, 
had not the objects defignated by thefe 
names been fhown to us at the fame 
time. A fign of the hand or of the 
eye has been the fole mean by which 
ve learned to unite the idea of thefe 
objects with the founds that ftruck our 
ear. Whenever we heard thefe founds, 
the fame ideas arofe in our minds, be- 
caufe we recollected the figris made to 
us when they were pronounced. 

“ Exactly fimilar muft be our mea- 
fures with the deaf anddumb. Their 
tuition commences with teaching them 
a manual alphabet, fuch as boys at 
{chool make ufe of to hold converfa- 
tion at one end of a form with their 
companions at the other. The various 
figures of thefe letters ftrike forcibly 
the eyes of deaf and dumb perfons, 
who no more confound them, than we 
confound the various founds that ftrike 
our ears. ' 

“ We next write (I fay we, becaufe 
in the operations with my deaf and 
dumb pupils, I frequently have affift- 
ance) in large characters with a white 


*  Caufes Celebres.” 
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crayon, upon a black table, thefe two 
words, the door, and we fhow. them 
the door. They immediately apply 
their manual alphabet five or fix times 
to each of the letters compofing the 
word door (they fpell it with their fin- 
pers), and imprefs on their memory 
the number of letters and arrangement 
of them; this done, they efface the 
word, and taking. the crayon them- 
felves, write it down in characters, no 
matter whether well or ill formed; 
afterwards they will write it, as often 
as you fhow them the fame object. 

“ Tt will be the fame with refpect to 
every thing elfe pointed out tothem, the 
name being previoufly written down; 
which being firft done on the table, 
in large characters, may afterwards be 
infcribed in characters of ordinary fize, 
upon different cards; and thefe being 
given to them, they amafe themfelves 
in examining one another’s proficiency, 
and ridicule thofe that blunder. Ex- 
perience has manifefted that a deaf and 
dumb perfon poffeffing any mental 
powers will acquire by this method 
upwards of eighty words in lefs than 
three days. 

“ Take fome cards, having fuitable 
infcriptions, and deliver them one by 
one to ycur pupil; he will carry his 
hand fucceffively to every part of his 
body conformably to the name on the 
card delivered to him, Mix and fhuffle 
the cards as you pleafe, he will make 
no miftake; or if you choofe to write 
down any of thefe names on the table, 
you will fee him, in like manner, dif- 
tinguifh with his finger every object 
whofe name is fo offered him ; and thus 
clearly prove that he comprehends the 
meaning of every one. 

“ By this procefs the pupil will 
obtain, in a very few days, a know- 
ledge of all the words which exprefs 
the different parts of our frame, from 
head to foot, as well as of thofe that 
exprefs the various objects which fur- 
round us, on being properly pointed 
out to him as you write their names 
down on the table, or on cards put 
into his hands.” P. 2. 


HOW THE DEAF AND DUMB MAY 
Bf BROUGHT TO UNDERSTAND, IN 
SOME MEASURE, WHAT IT [S$ TO 
HEAR, AURIBUS AUDIRE, 

“IN attempting to explain this 
article to the deaf and dumb, I go to 


work ag tollowss: 


“ J direé a large pan to be brought, 
and order it to be filled with water, 
The water being perfectly fettled, [ 
take an ivory ball, or fomething fimi. 
lar, and drop it perpendicularly in. [| 
make my pupil obferve the undulation 
produced in the water, which would 
be much greater in a pond or in a river; 
but the deaf and dumb having feen 
this undulatory motion in both, call it 
to mind very eafily. Then I write 
down as follows: ‘ { drop the ball into 
‘ the water ; the water being difplaced, 
‘runs up and ftrikes the edge of the 
‘pan.’ Not a word of this is unintéle 
ligible to my pupils. 

«¢ Next J take up a fcreen, or fome- 
thing fimilar, and flapping it in my 
hand, the curtains flutter, and leaves 
of paper fly about. I blow upon the 
hands of one of my pupils with my 
mouth; and I call all that air. Then 
I write down further: ‘ The room ig 
‘ full of air, as the pan is full of water: 
¢1 ftrike upon the table, the air is dif- 
‘ placed and ftrikes againft the walls of 
‘the room, in the fame manner 4s the 
‘ water is difplaced and ftrikes againft 
‘ the edges of the pan.’ 

*¢ | now take out my alarum watch, 
and fetting it properly, I make each 
of my pupils feel the little hammer 
which ftrikes againft his finger with 
great rapidity. I then tell him that 
we have all a little hammer in the ear; 
that the air being difplaced in making 
its way towards the walls of the room, 
meets with our ear, which it enters, 
and caufes the little hammer there to 
move in the fame way that I make the 
corner of my handkerchief move with 
my breath. (This is the language I 
hold with them, and I think it right 
not to alter it here.) After this, I get 
a perfon who hears, to ftand with his 
face againft the wall, and his back to- 
wards me, requefting him to turn round 
and come forward as foon as he hears 
me ftrike upon the table. I ftrike; 
and the reft is executed as agreed uport. 
I fhow that the air met with his ear, 
and having entered it, caufed his little 
hammer to move, the fenfation of 
which made him turn round and come 
forward. 

“ J afterwards fend the fame perfon, 
into another room: I ftrike, and he 
comes back direétly. I declare that 
the fame operation has taken place 9 
his ear, and ferved him for a fignal to 
come back. It is thus we fhow that 
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found is propagated by means of un- 
dulating air (we explain alfo why this 
propagation is flower than that of 
light). As to what really takes place 
jn the interior of the ear, anatomifts 
will pleafe to recolle& that we are ad- 
dreffing ourfelves to perfons who are 
deaf and dumb, confequently that phy- 
fical exactnefs is out of the cafe. 

« We now inform our ftudents, that 
if they do not hear, it is becaufe they 
have not in their ears this hammer; or 
elfe becaufe it is too much enveloped 
for the motion of the air to make an 
impreffion; or, laftly, becaufe, if it 
does move and ftrike, the part upon 
which it a¢ts is in a manner paralytic. 

“ The explications I have given at 
various times on this fubject, have pro- 
duced very different effeéts upon dif- 
ferent pupils; fome being highly gra- 
tified at knowing what it is to hear, 
others profoundly dejected at not hav- 
ing the hammer in their ears, or at its 
being enveloped. The firft two that 
attended this lecture, having given an 
account of it at home, could not fup- 
prefs their chagrin, upon learning that 
the houfe-cat and canary-bird had both 
the little hammer in their ears. 

“ From the above it will be eafy to 
guefs the notion which the deaf and 
dumb form refpedting our faculty of 
hearing. 

“ When all my fcholars are in my 
ftudy, their whole attention engrofied 
by a pi@ture which they have not feen 
before, if I ftamp on the floor, every 
one, without exception, whatever their 
number, immediately turns round ; the 

ulfation they feel at their feet being a 
fficient notice that I defire them to 
00k towards me. 

“ A few minutes after, I let them 
know that twenty perfons are in my 
antichamber, who cannot perceive me, 
nor Ithem, whom neverthelefg I fhall 
caufe to enter, that they may have the 
pleafure of looking at the fame picture. 
Tcall them aloud, and they enter im- 
mediately. The deaf and dumb com- 
prehend that thefe perfons have expe- 
rieticed a vibration in the ear fomething 
fimilar to ‘what they themfelves felt 
at the feet when I ftamped upon the 

oor. 

“ The faculty of hearing, therefore, 
appears to them, an internal difpofi- 
tion of our ears, rendering us capable 


4f fenfations there, of which their own 
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ears are incapable, becaufe the door is 
fhut fo as to prevent the air from pene- 
trating, or becaufe they are without 
the little hammer to ftrike, or without 
the drum which it is to ftrike upon: and ‘ 
as they perceive that the famping of 
the foot on the floor produces more or 
lefs motion at their feet, in proportion 
to the force of the ftroke, fo they con- 
ceive that the motion produced in our 
ears is more or lefs felt in proportion 
to the degree of violence with which 
the air enters: they have nearly the 
fame idea of it as of a wind blowing 
with more or lefs ftrength. 

“ But as we can give no diftinét idea 
of the difference of colours to a per- 
fon born blind, neither can we give 
the deaf and dumb a diftin@ idea of 
the difference of founds produced in 
our ears by the different articulation of 
letters.” P. 80, 
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at Scandiano*, on the rath January 
1729. His father, John Nicholas Spal- 
lanzani, had practifed as an advocate 
with confiderable diftinétion, and died 
regretted by his countrymen at the age 
of eighty-five years. His mother, Lucia 
Cigliani, was a native of Colorni, in 
the Dutchy of Parma. Lazarus Spal- 
lanzani completed his elementary ftu- 
dies under his father’s roof. At the 
age of fifteen he was fent to Reggio, 
where he ftudied rhetoric and philofo- 
phy, under the dire¢tion of the Jefuits. 
The rapidity of his progrefs foon at- 
tracted the attention of his tutors, and 
likewife that of the Dominicans, both 
of whom thought him well qualified to 
fuftain the glory of their order; but 
the pupil refuted to contraét any en- 
gagement with either. 

“ Prom this feminary he proceeded 
to the univerfity of Bologna, where ex- 
perimental philofophy was then taught 
by that celebrated woman Laura Baffa. 
She was coufin to Spallanzani, and 
treated him with all the regard of an 
affetionate relative, a fincere friend, 
and an enlightened tutorefs. The pu- 
pil was not ungrateful, and he foon 
juftified the warm expedtations which 
had been entertained of him. A fplen- 
did thefis, which he maintained amidft 
the applaufes of a numerous audience, 
foon raifed him above his clafs-fellows : 
the profeffors of that celebrated fchool 
admitted him into their fociety; and 
fome of them even employed him to 
fill the chair in their abfence. 

*“ During this period, Spallanzani 
ftudied the Greek and French lan- 
guages, under Doétor Bianconi. ‘The 
former was the obje¢t of his more par- 
ticular attention; and he was foon ca- 
pable of reading Homer and Demofthe- 
nes with eafe. Convinced of the juf- 
tice of Horace’s precept, 


+—— Exemplaria Greca 
* Nocturna verfate manu, verfate di- 
? 
urna, 


every moment that he could fpare was 
occupied in perufing thofe immortal 
productions; and to them, doubtlefs, 
are to: be attributed that perfpicuity, 
energy, and eloquence, which charac- 
terize his own compofitions. 


* In compliance with that cuftom 
which deftines children to adopt the 
profeffion of their fathers, Spallanzani 
applied himfelf to the ftudy of jurif- 
prudence. But the drynefs of that 
ftudy was little calculated to captivate 
a mind lofty, independent, and already 
fufceptible of the boldeft conceptions, 
Accordingly, after a few years of la- 
bour and difguft, he refolved to aban- 
don a profeffion for which he felt him- 
felf neither inclined nor adapted, and 
refumed his phyfical and mathematical 
ftudies, which he purfued for three 
years with all that ardour which js 
ufually excited by the recolleétion of 
difficulties already overcome, and the 
view of frefh obftacles to be furmount- 
ed. Hence were derived that talent 
for analyfis, that acutenefs of obferva- 
tion, which were to conduét him to 
the moft fplendid difcoveries; that 
found logic, which, admitting only the 
cleareft premifes, and the ftricteft con. 
clufions, guarded him againft the falla- 
cies of hypothefis, and the illufions of 
felf-love and the imagination. 

“« By this time his reputation began 
to fill a large fphere; his correfpond- 
ence was every where courted; and 
the fchool in which he had learnt the 
firft elements of fcience, eagerly ap- 
pointed him to teach philofophy and 
the belles lettres. Spallanzani was only 
twenty-fix years of age when he was 
elected profeffor at Reggio, where he 
laid the foundation of the majeftic ediz 
fice of his glory. That city can boatt 
of being the firft which enjoyed the 

refence of a philofopher, who muf 
be ranked amidft the greateft of thole 
that have done honour to the Italian 
name.” P.1. 





EXTRACTS. 


ORSERVATIONS RESPECTING ORGA» 
NIC REPRODUCTIONS. 


“ VEGETABLES reproduce their 
ftems, which fhoot forth, increafe, and 
bear bloffoms, leaves, and fruit. Is 
an animal, in like manner, endowed 
with the power of regenerating the 
organs of which it may have been de- 
prived? Do the new organs prefent 


* “ Scandiano is a fmall town, fituated north-eaft of the Appenines, about 
feven miles from Reggio, and fourteen from Modena. It contains a popula- 
tion of about fifteen hundred perfons. The family of Vallifnieri came ongh 


nally from Scandiano,” 
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the fame ftructure with thofe which 
they fucceed? and are they capable of 
performing the fame functions? This 
is, doubtlefs, one of the moft intereft- 
ing fubjeéts of inquiry within the pro- 
vince of natural hiftory; and it has, 
accordingly, attracted the attention of 
feveral phyfiologifts. Yet, from the 
want of a fufficient number of obfer- 
vations and experiments, the theory of 
animal reproductions was ftill in a very 
obfeure ftate. Some denied the ex- 
iftence of a regenerative power, or ad- 
mitted only the reproduction of inor- 
ganic parts, produced by the paffive 
operation of extravafated matter, with- 
out any regular and definite ftructure; 
and others alleged, that the example 
of a few animals of the moft fimple 
organization, was not fufficient to re- 
folve a problem of a nature fo compli- 
cated and extenfive. 

“ It muft, indeed, be admitted, that 
the regeneration of the polypus, and a 
few {mall infects, cannot eftablifh a 
general and common law with rc¥pect 
to all animals; but if fuch as are fur- 
nifhed with nerves, fibres, blood-vef- 
fels, a heart, ftomach, and brain, are 
found to poffefs the faculty of repro- 
ducing different organs, we muft aban- 
don ourfelves to the moft ridiculous 
{cepticifm, or give our affent to a re- 
generative power, whatever queitions 
may arife as to its mode, its effence, 
and its means. No one has treated 
the fubje& of animal reproduétions in 
a manner fo varied and original as Pro- 
feffor Spallanzani. He confirmed the 
multiplied regeneration of the polypud 
and the common earth-worm ; and dif- 
covered that the frefth-water worm re- 
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produces itfelf ad Infinitum ; each part, 
into however many it may be divided, 
becoming a complete animal of its 
fpecies. Several animals of a fuperior 
mechanifm afforded refults no lefs fus- 
prifing. ‘Toads, of different kinds, re- 
covered their paws, lizards their tails, 
the water-fnail its horns, and the land- 
fnail almoft ail its members. Our au- 
thor had even-afferted that the latter 
reproduced its head; but later and 
more correct refearches have fhown 
that the brain of the land-fnail is not 
fituated in the part which was ampu- 
tated. The experiment, however, is 
not the lefs wonderful. If it does not 
ag the renovation of a head, it pre- 


ents, at leaft, the regeneration of 2 


member furnifhed with a very compli- 
cated organic apparatus. 


“ Every ane muft have heard of the 


wonderful powers which are attributed 
to the falamander. A fubtle, but mor- 
tal poifon was fuppofed to ftow in its 
veins, and it could live and multiply 
in the midft of the flames, which were 
regarded as its natural element. Sound 
philofophy has banifhed all thefe chi- 
meras, and demonttrated the falfehood 
of fo many fuphoted properties. 


“ Though defpoiled, however, of 
its imaginary prerogatives, the fala- 
mander is ftill an object worthy of our 
admiration, Not only does it renovate 
its jaws, tail, legs, &c. but it even re- 
covers all thefe members, after repeat- 
ed amputations; fo that, cutting off 
its extremities in fucceffion, it will be 
found, that, in the {pace of two 
months, no Jefs than ninety-nine bones 
have been completely reproduced.” 
P. 8h 
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Edition of 1711. With Plates. 18mo. 
58. 6d. Fobnfon, Rivingtons. 


Poetry for Children ; confiiting of fuch 


Pieces, partly original and partly 
felected, as may be committed to 
Memory at an early Age. By Milfs 
AIKIN. Yamo. 28. 6d. Phillips. 


The Dawn of Peace, an Ode; and 


Amphion, or the Force of Concord, 
Regulation, and Peace, an Ode, By 
THomMas Nosie. gto. 28. 6d. 
Ginger. 


Jacobinifm: a Poem. 4to. 3s. éd. 


Nicol. 


Holiday Time; or, the School-boy’s 


Frolic: a Farce, in two Aéts, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Norwich. By Francis Latxom, 
Efq. Author of “ Men and Man- 
ners,” &c. 8vo. 18. 6d. .Nor- 
wich; Payne, Longman and Rees, 
London. 


Remarks on the Charaéter of Richard 


the Third, as played by Gooke and 
Kemble. 8vo. 15. 6d. Parfons and 
Son 


Kemble and Cooke; or, a critical Re- 


view of a Pamphlet publithed under 
the Title, “ Remarks on the Cha- 
racter of Richard the Third, as play- 
ed by Cooke and Kemible ;” with 
other critical Remarks on the Per- 
formances of thefe two Gentlemen. 
8vo. 13. 6d. Weflley, Badcoek. 
The Opera of Artaxerxes; containing 
the original Bravura Sorg, introdu 





ced by Mrs. Billington, as performed 
with unbounded Admiration and 
Applaufe at the Theatres Royal, 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
eoirected by the Prompt-book of 
each Theatre. rs, Ridgway. 

Didon Abandonné, en trois Actes. 
‘Tranflated from the Italian of Signor 
Abbate Pierro Metastasio. By 
Mifs Mary GriGnon. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Deboffe, Cadell and Davies. 









































POLITICS—POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Vetter from the Right Hon. Henry 
* Dundas to the Court of Direétors 
of the Eaft India Company, on the 
Indian Debt, June 30, 18013 with 
official Documents. 8vo. 5s. De- 
Bret? 
The Speech of the Hon. Charles James 
Fox, on the happy Reftoration of 
Peace with France; with the other 
Proceedings at the Shakefpear ‘Ta- 
vern, on Saturday, October 10, 1807, 
being the Anniverfary of his firft 
’ Election forthe City of Weftminfter. 
8vo. 8. Yordan. 
The immediate Caufes and remote 
Confequences of the Peace confi- 
dered. 8vo. as. Thurgood. 
Reflections on the Preliminaries of 
Peace between Great Britain and 
the French Republic. By Benyamin 
Frower. &Svo. 4d. 38 6d. per 
dozen, or rl. 1s. an hundred. Cam- 
bridge printed 5; Cro/fy and Letter- 
man, Gurney, London. 





SERMONS. 


A few plain practical Sermons on im- 
portant Subjects. By N. Ho_urnes- 
wortH, A.M. Curate of the Parith 
of Sedgefield, in the County of Dur- 
ham; late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. r2mo. 5s. Apple- 

ton, Darlington; Cray, London. 

A Scrmoy, preached at the Octagon 

Chapel, in Norwich, Auguft 20, 
1801, for the Benefit of the Norfolk 
and Norwich [lofpital, By Prn- 
DLEBURY HouGHtTON. 8vOo. Is. 
Fopifone 

A Sermon on the Sin of Adultery, 
preached § Weymouth, on Sunday, 
Auguit 30, 1801. By the Rev. M. 





§76 Franch Books, &es 


H. Lustomse, A.B. Curate of 
Windfor. 8vo. 18. Rivingtons, 


THEOLOGY. 


An Apology for the Sabbath. By Joi 
Prion EstTuin. 8v0. 15, 6d. Fobiw 
Jon; Hurft. 

A Vindication of fome Truths con. 
tained in the Scriptures, by the Ex- 
éercife of Reafon only: 1amo, 4d. 
Darton and Harvey. 





PRINTS AND MAPS. 


Portrait of Earl Spencer, K.B; &c, 
Painted by Coptey. 1. 6s. Proofs 
2). 2s. Copley. 

Portrait of Thomas Jefferfon, Prefi- 
dent of the United States of Amee 
rica. STUART p. 28. 6d. Orme. 

Rudiments of Landfcape, Drawing, 
and Perfpective. By W. Orme. 
No. I. 5s. To be comprifed in fix 
Nos. Orme. . 

Smith’s New Englifh Atlas. No. V. 
Containing the Counties of Surry; 
Glocefter, and Huntingdon. 6s. 6d. 
ftained 83. Smith, Strand; Clarke, 
New Bond Street. 





PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 


Travels in the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, 
and Perfia. By G. A. Orivirr, 
Member of the National Inftitute. 
Tranflated from the French. 

A Syftem of natural Hiftory, of the 
Structure or Anatomy of Animals. 
By Anruony Car ise, Surgeon, 
&c. 4to. With Engravings. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


Supplement aux Reflexions fur l’Etat 
politique et morale de la Société a 


la Fin du dix-huitieme Siécle; dans, 


le quel !’Etat politique de la Société 
eft continué jufqu’au Mois de Juin, 
1801. Par Joun Bow tes, Efq. 
18s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

Addreffe aux vrais Hommes de Bien; 
a ceux qui gouvernent, comme a 
ceux font gouvernés. Par M. Her- 
RENSCHWAND. 8v0. 5% Spil/bury- 


oz 


a 





